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The numbered scale saves time... 
ends guesswork 
and marking the original sheet” 


...says ROSEMARY HART, 
Secretary to Edward A. Weeks, 
Editor of The Atlantic Monthly 





Careful secretaries used to mark pages to avoid "running 
over." Today more and more of America's outstanding 
secretaries are discovering a far faster and more 
reliable reminder --— the exclusive numbered scale edge 
of Webster's MultiKopy Micrometric Carbon Paper. 


You'll find that one glance at the scale edge tells 
exactly how many lines of typing space remain. 

With Micrometric in your machine, you can say "goodbye 
and good riddance" to many exasperating re-typing jobs. 
And the scale edge protects papers and fingers 

from smudges when you remove carbons! 


Webster's Micrometric makes exceptionally clear, clean 
impressions. Leading secretarial schools recommend it 
for all typed material. Use Micrometric yourself and 
discover how it will improve the speed and 

appearance of your work. 


F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass, 


























Increase your word speed with Royal, the standard 
typewriter in portable size . . . the exact replica in 
keyboard, controls, and touch of Royal Standard, the 
preferred office typewriter. Surveys show that girls 
who type prefer it 214 to 1 over any other make. 


Cut down your errors with Royal, the easiest-writing 
portable ever built. 


Learn faster . ... learn easier... improve your chances 
for a better job when you graduate. 


Get a Royal Portable now. It has an office typewriter 
keyboard, office typewriter controls, office typewriter 
touch. 


PLUS—office typewriter margins! “Magic” Margin, 


——< 


Terms as low as $1.25 a week. 
Ask dealer about liberal 
trade-in allowance 


World’s No. 1 Portable 


‘Magic’ and ‘Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Get a Royal Portable 
for home practice! 


automatic margin both left and right! 


All these features, too! Right and left “Magic” Mar- 


gin . . . Speed-King Keyboard and high-speed key 
action . . . Finger-Flow Keys of non-glare plastic... 
Finger comfort carriage controls . . . “Touch Control” 


. . . Adjustable Paper Support . . . Larger Cylinder 
Knobs . . . Rapid Ribbon-Changer . . . Paper Lock 
Scale . . . Picture Window writing line visibility and 
full 9-inch writing line . . . New Triple Spacing. . . 
New Contour Case. 


The Easiest-Writing 
Portable Ever Built! 
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HAT’S FEBRUARY without 4 
Valentine cover! Let's get to 
gether a pretty girl with lots of 
hearts and frills as a valentine for ou 
readers,” Tessie bubbled enthusiastically, 

We all agreed that Tessie had a mar- 
velous idea, but the actual assembling of 
the photo props was another matter. The 
easiest part was finding the pretty girl, 
She’s Joan McGee, one of the secretary 
friends from upstairs. But, when she tried 
to track down some valentines in the 
stores, Tessie discovered that Valentine’s 
Day definitely doesn’t come in December! 
Nobody had any in stock yet. Fortunately 
Hall Brothers, Inc., makers of Hallmark 
greeting cards, came to our rescue and 
sent us about a hundred of the most 
beautiful valentine cards we'd ever seen. 
There were great big frilly $5 ones and 
just about every type of card you could 
imagine. 

Then Joan and one of the girls on our 
staff rounded up valentine candy boxes 
they had saved from past years, and the 
Fanny Farmer candy shop in the Port 
Authority Bus Terminal helped us out 
with another box. To one and all, Tessie 
says thanks. 

‘We hope you will like our Valentine 
We had great fun making that 


cover for you! 


issue. 


FROM AND TO 


THE EDITOR 





Do You Like the Change? 


WHEN you COME to page 284 this 
month, it will look a bit different from 
our usual “English for Transcribers.” 
Those white dots sprinkled about the 
shorthand plate aren’t accidental. One of 
our readers suggested that we let you fill 
in the number yourself of the rule illus- 
trated at the point the dot occurs. The 
Key, then, will verify or correct you on 
the rules illustrated, as well as giving you 
a check on the accuracy of your transcript 
and your punctuation in general. 


Hail and Farewell! 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT in last month’s 
Business Education World of the death 
of Raymond P. Kelley set us thinking of 
the pioneer days of our system and the 
active part he played in them—especially 
of how he astonished visitors to the St 
Louis Fair by his exhibitions of shorthand 
writing in the then little-known system 
called “Gregg.” This young chap was the 
first besides Mr. Gregg himself to demon- 
strate the merits of the Forward Move- 
ment, as Gregg shorthand was known in 
its early days in America. 

Everybody in the field of business edu- 
cation was soon to know the versatile, 
dynamic, and charming Kelley, whose 
name became synonymous with Gregg 


shorthand. His “chalk talks” and _ his 
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brilliant blackboard demonstrations of 
high-speed writing were famous from 
coast to coast. His favorite “stunt” was 
to write shorthand upside down and back- 
wards. Another was to take dictation in 
foreign languages and read back the 
sounds rapidly and accurately, although 
his knowledge of languages was limited 
to English alone. 

Many of our older readers will remem- 
ber Mr. Kelley as secretary and general 
manager of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany , then school manager for Remington 
Typewriter Company; later as a member 
of the staff of Blair School of Business at 
Spokane, then court and general reporter, 
and latterly as a partner in the Syverson- 
Kelley advertising agency. He retired in 
1945 to his beautiful Spokane Valley 
home at Greenacres, which he had de- 
veloped into an orchard showplace. For 
years he had been prominent in civic 
affairs both in Spokane Valley and in the 
city of Spokane. 


IN THE NEWS 





From 175 to 200 wam in 
Seven Months! 


THAT IS THE ASTONISHING performance 
of young Raeburn Edgington, who won 
her 175-word medal only last May while 
a senior at Hammond (Indiana) High 
School, and who qualified for her 200- 
word Diamond on December 7. At that 
rate, she will be joining our 220-word 
writers next year. 

Hats off to a remarkable young lady, 
and congratulations not only to her but 
to her teachers—Perle Marie Parvis, of 
Hammond High, and Mrs. Anne L. Don- 
ovan, of Gregg College. 

Did anybody say Simplified couldn't 
be written at 200 wa m? 


Reporters Wanted 


THe Crvit SEerRvICE COMMISSION at 
Washington, D. C., announced in De- 
cember an examination for Shorthand 
Reporter positions at Washington and 
vicinity at salaries ranging from $3,795 
to $5,060 a year. To qualify, applicants 
must pass a written test consisting of 
taking and transcribing dictation given 
for five minutes at 175 wam. For the 
positions paying $4,205 and over, appli- 
cants must have had from one to ies 
years’ appropriate experience. No date 
for the test was mentioned in the release, 
so it is possible that applications are still 
being accepted at the Commission’s head- 
quarters (Washington 25, D. C.). 


Signs of the Times 


BECAUSE OF THE SHORTAGE of steel, we 
were requested last spring to save for 
return to the dealers all used typewriter- 
ribbon spools. If you haven’t been turn- 
ing yours in, why not ask your dealer if 
he is collecting “scrap” and would like 
yours? Any other metal scrap that you 
have been throwing away, too. 


“It’s the Best 
Handy-Size 
Dictionary”! 






















WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
COLLEGIATE 


| DICTIONARY 


@, & Pat, a 





| This latest of the famous Webster's Col- 

legiate series surpasses all other handy-size 
dictionaries in convenience, authority, use- 
fulness, and up-to-dateness. It is entirely 
new and substantially enlarged. It was 
created by the same famous editorial staff 
which completed the great unabridged bindings at $6. and up. At your 
Webster's New International Dictionary, booksellers or stationer’s. Write 
Second Edition—the “Supreme Authority” the publishers for descriptive 
of the English-speaking world. circular, Get the best, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. TS, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Places at your finger tips 

more than 125,000 entries se- 
lected with careful discrimination 
and defined with clarity and au- 
thority. 1229 pages, thumb-notch 
indexed. A choice of attractive 

















These handy Dennison items 
will help you save time, cut 
down errors, make work easier: 


SHIPPING TAGS 

METAL RIM AND KEY TAGS 
COIN CARDS 

GUMMED LABELS 

PRES-A-PLY LABELS . 
ADDRESS LABELS 

ADDRESSING LABELS IN SHEETS 
CAUTION LABELS 

AIR MAIL LABELS 

FILE FOLDER LABELS 

SEALING AND ENCLOSURE LABELS 
NOTARIAL SEALS 

GUMMED REINFORCEMENTS 
INDEX TABS 

PAPER FASTENERS 

MENDING TAPES 


DAY AFTER DAY 
Dennioow office aids save time and money 


Dennison makes dozens of “big file folders, assembling binders, 








little things” that bring better re- 
sults to hundreds of office jobs 
such as: keeping records, address- 
ing and marking mail, preparing 


mending torn papers. 

Let these Dennison office aids 
simplify and speed your work. Call 
your stationery supplier today. 


~~ 
Dennison Framingham, Mass. 
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GREGG 
FRIES 
ROWE 





REARING «+ the bright, new 


THIRD EDITION of 


popular Text program 





gohglied 
SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE 


with WORKBOOK 
for APPLIED 
SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE 














. a teachable, topical approach . . . flexible enough for any course 


length. 


. with a personality emphasis that insures career confidence from job 


finding to job success! 


THE NEW THIRD EDITION of this high school 
text and its accompanying workbook of business 
forms comprise a comprehensive course in secre- 
tarial science. Each unit gives a thorough cover- 
age of one important phase of secretarial practice. 
Supporting the text matter are unit-end projects 
and problems that enable the student to make a 
thoreugh, practical skill application. These 
projects and problems may be answered right in 
the convenient Workbook, with its actual busi- 
ness forms (stationery, documents, and record 


sheets), as well as personality evaluation charts 

. everything you need for a full activities- 
centered laboratory course. In addition to the 
technical training in secretaryship, the text places 
strong emphasis upon the development of a pleas- 
ant, efficient personality. Valuable assistance is 
given in grooming, business psychology, and the 
conduct of social-business functions. The student 
will find this training helpful in the first job inter- 
view and upward throughout the business career. 
Ready in February. 


Plan today to put real experience into secretarial training with Applied 
Secretarial Practice, Third Edition. Write your nearest Gregg office for 


your examination copy. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Beta .68 Post St. 
....2210 Pacific Ave. 


Toronto 4 


London, W.C, 1.... 
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| DIDN'T KNOW 





I DIDN'T KNOw it paid to keep an extra 
pair of fresh white gloves and a clean 
kerchief in my desk until one day I was 
asked to take a woman client to lunch. 
She was fashionably dressed; and, had I 
been caught without the extra fresh 
things, ’'m sure i would have been ill at 
ease and could not have put the deal 
over for my boss. Moral: Keep extra good 
grooming aids in your desk at all times!— 
EuLA Mage STRATTON, SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


[ pIDN’T KNOW how much time I was 
wasting until I discovered a fast and easy 
way of proofreading stencils. Most of my 
work is cutting stencils; and, because I 
have no help, I have to proofread them 
myself. By placing a sheet of carbon 
paper underneath the stencil cushion be- 
fore cutting the stencil, I get an exact 
copy, which can be read as easily as a 
typed sheet—and there’s no harm done to 
the stencil. Now even my three bosses 
don’t mind proofing stencils—Eva M. 
Firetps, PRAIRIE View CoLLecE, TEXAS 


I DIDN'T KNOW until recently that to 
clean a slightly soiled spot on a letter or 
envelope you can cover it with a thin 
coat of rubber cement and, when the 
cement dries, just gently rub the dirt off 
along with the rubber cement. Try it!— 
Dave J. TeTer, ELkins, West VIRGINIA 


TESSIE QUOTES 


YOUR NOTES 





SEEMS FUNNY, with Valentine’s Day 
most here, to be talking about Christmas 
cards! But there hasn’t been any issue to 
talk about them in since they arrived— 
that’s how far ahead of the calendar we 
have to be in a magazine office to get 
your TS’s to you on time! And I am just 
too thrilled at being in on the cards that 
decorated the wall back of ye editor’s 
desk to let a gap of two months (our 
mathematically minded friends may call 
it only one if they like) stop me from 
making some comment—especially since 
there hasn’t been space enough ‘for me 
to quote from your letters for so long. 
(I'd begun to think I'd never see this 
heading in print again, so I asked the 
printers to use it, even though I’m not 
actually “quoting” here. ) 

There were Season’s Greetings from 
Driscoll Institute of English at Quebec, 
with a little note of good wishes from 
Director Alma Driscoll to “Tessie and all 
our Friends who were so kind to us in 
New York in May” — the loveliest soft 
green it was — and there were especially 
beautiful ones from Mr. McGeough (our 
“picture man” at Ewing Galloway's), and 
from my Shopping-page friends Dorothy 
Gluck, the Ogilvie Sisters, Peggy Sage, 


and the Toni folks, and from cartoonist 
Joe Porzio and contributor Jim Joseph. 
But the real “raves” were for the Christ- 
mas and New Year's cards from Pericles 
P. Mnimatides over in Alexandria, Egypt. 
I'd never seen any specimens of Artyping 
except those reproduced in TS, and here 
were two of the most artistic Greetings 
I've ever received! I say “I” because, 
while they were addressed to Miss UI- 
rich, they were for all of us—the three 
snow-covered pines with the Christmas 
stars overhead (that one, perhaps, we 
can reproduce some of these days), and 
the exquisite Madonna and Child done 
in orchid, azure blue, and palest pink. 
Pericles asked us to convey his greetings 
to all shorthand enthusiasts and wish 
them “well-proportioned outlines”! 
Thanks, to all who sent us greetings! 


THE 


ANSWER WOMAN 


SAYS 


Q. PLEASE TELL ME which mark of 
punctuation is preferred in the modern 
business letter after the salutation—the 
colon or the comma?—Mrs. A. H. 


A. The colon is preferred in business 
letters. A comma may be used in a friend- 
ly, informal personal letter. Advocates of 
extreme open punctuation would omit 
any punctuation after the salutation as 
well as after other letter parts and even 
after abbreviations, but such practice is 
not generally followed. 


Q. Dogs THE QUOTATION MARK pre- 
cede or follow the period in the sentence, 
“He misspelled the word ‘separate’ ”? 
What is the rule that governs the position 
of the mark in cases of this kind?—E. V. 


A. The rule followed by the majority 
of publishers and printing offices is that 
a closing quotation mark at the end of a 
sentence should follow the period in all 
cases. Your sentence would, then, read: 
“He misspelled the word ‘separate.’ ” The 
reason for this rule seems to be the im- 
proved appearance that results, for the 
same rule holds for a comma and closing 
quotation mark. 
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Q. WiLL you PLEASE tell me which is 
correct: “I will give it to he who arrives 
first,” or “I will give it to him who ar- 
rives first”?—M. E. J. 


A. A noun or a pronoun that follows 
a preposition is the object of the preposi- 
tion and is therefore in the objective case. 
Him is the objective case, not he. There- 
fore him would be correct. Because there is 
no antecedent (Continued on page 301) 
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If you are among the 
thousands of Secretaries ~ 
and Typists who use 
EraserStik, you know 

that it is the modern and 
better method for erasing 1 
errors in typewriting, 

pencil and ink. 


But you may not yet have 
had the opportunity to 
use the new members of 
the EraserStik family 
7077 and 70778 (with 
brush). 

These new blue-polished 
beauties are ideal for keep- 
ing your carbon copies 
clean. It removes carbon 
smudges and pencil marks 
like magic. 
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LBER t. RQSET 


When an executive calls 
for a carbon of a letter, 
he doesn't appreciate 
staring at a ‘‘tree’’ 
marked and smudged 
copy. Use EraserStik 7077 
or 7077B for all around 
typewriting cleanliness 
and efficiency. Order from 
your Dealer today. 
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...in the field of letters 














Letters, reports... in fact, anything you type right 
through Nylex will give you a finished product you'll be proud to pre- 
sent for the boss's scrutiny and signature. Yes, Nylex produces a darker, 
clearer, sharper write than ever before . . . truly “prestige-building” 
printwork! And using Nylex ribbon makes your work easier, too! It’s 
one-third longer than the average ribbon and so durable that you'll find 
annoying ribbon changing a “once in a blue moon” chore. Add to this 
the fact that Nylex lets you erase easily and cleanly and you have the 
ideal typewriter ribbon... Nylex! 


for that “Special” need 
...heavy duty Nylex 


When you're working on those “ribbon killing” 
operations ...accounting machines, or electric typewriters with hard 
platens (for multiple copy production) remember “Heavy Duty” Nylex 
ribbon is available to ease your work and give you the outstanding 
results you want. “Heavy Duty” Nylex is engineered to withstand the 
ultimate in pounding punishment. 











Business Machines and Supplies Division FREE 
Room 2462, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

New brochure 
(] Please send me the folder on Nylex ribbons, RSR 141. on Nylex 
SE ee ce ee a a Ribbon... 
FIRM__ ee ee ae yours for 
appanss __ eS oh a ie wrird the asking. 
CITY ZONE___STATE_ a 
264 
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UCKY IS THE GAL who owns one 
of the new Steno-Kits put out by 
Brushmakers, Inc.—and I guess that 
makes me one of the luckiest. I was get- 
ting so tired of fussing with liquid sol- 
vents every time I wanted to clean my 
type to cut a stencil. Well, Steno-Kit does 
the job and also has the essentials for 
keeping your typewriter free of dust and 
eraser grit. It contains a dusting brush 





that gets down into the typewriter's in- 
nards and doesn’t leave any of its whisk- 
ers behind to clog the works—a stiff brush 
for thorough type cleaning. There’s a re- 
fillable pencil eraser too, that can be 
pointed; also a soft brush on the “pencil.” 
If your stationer can’t supply you, write 
the manufacturer at Room 1564, N.W. 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis. 


ERE'S ONE GAL who's going to look 
extra special for the Valentine’s Day 
dance. I’m giving myself a new easy-as- 
pie Prom home permanent. If you haven't 
tried one, you'll be amazed and delighted 
to see how easy it is. You know why? 
There’s no neutralizing step. All you do is 
wet the hair with wave lotion, wind it up, 
and after 30 minutes rinse it. Then you 
just forget about it for six hours, and the 
permanent neutralizes itself. That's alll! 
You may want to set your hair again in 
pin curls after the six-hour period, and 
then you'll love the soft, natural wave 


youll have. Some of the girls at the. 
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SHOPPING 





office tried Prom and are all “raves.” 
Prom comes in three hair types—Regular, 
for normal hair; Super for hard-to-wave 
or children’s resistant hair; and Very 
Gentle for bleached, dyed, or easy-to-wave 
hair. It comes only as a refill kit and 
can be used with any plastic curlers. Cost: 
$1.65, with tax. 


A RE YOU ONE of those people who can’t 
f& get through February without a cold? 
Well, February or any other time when 
you have a cold—or want to do a quick 
hair cleaning job before a date—you'll 
welcome Waterless Hair Bath. That’s the 
name of it—and if you can’t buy it in 
town, send $1, plus 10 cents for mailing, 
to Hospital Beauty Service, Inc., 105 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia, for an 
8-ounce bottle. I tried it on Fran when 
she had a cold last week, and it certainly 
did the trick! Fran’s good deed for me 





in return was to tip me off about First 
Blush, a new liquid foundation put out by 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 
eral shades that help counteract mid-win- 
ter pallor and it does a grand job of cov- 
ering blemishes. It’s $1.25, plus tax. 


It comes in sev- 


A’ ELL-GROOMED GAL has a_ sparkling 
smile and makes sure she can't be acr 
cused of having bad breath. One of the 
newest guards for your breath is the 
chlorophyll-containing tooth paste intro- 
duced by Pepsodent. You know, chloro- 
phyll is that “magic” wonder of chemistry 
that deodorizes so effectively. Chlorodent 
has a wonderful green color and mint 
taste that makes your mouth feel re- 
freshed while your breath is being sweet- 
ened. Fran made some kind of pun about 
now she’s sure she has a sweet tooth. De- 
spite the poor humor, I guess she’s right 

















“'The boss got the 


This can happen to any good secretary 
when Gray AUDOGRAPH goes on the 
job. 

It’s because everyone seems to do 
better, actually gets more done. The 
busy executive welcomes this stream- 
lined method of dictation that increases 
office output up to 30%. The secretary 
finds AUDOGRAPH transcription a 
pleasure. 


AU OOGRAPH 


AUDOGRAPH «ales and service in 180 U. S. 


cities. See your Classified Telephone Diree- 








AUDOGRAPH 


the bonus!’’ 


She appreciates features like the ex- 
clusive electromatic index that flashes 
red and green lights to warn of ap- 
proaching corrections or ends of mes- 
sages. Dictation time is cut in half. 
She transcribes at her convenience .. . 
has lots more time to prove her worth 
at other work. 

Find out more about versatile GRAY 
AupocraPH. Mail the coupon now. 


make it finest! 
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Hartford 1, Conn 


Manufacturing Company 


Send me Booklet K-2 “Manpower 
Starts With YOU! 
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... LHE LAST STEP 


Centralizing the Filing System by Using the “Out” Guide 


SMEAD'S 


TELL <DSMION 


SysteM 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


- TELL-I-VISION WANTED 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. GUIDE 
(SUT mn 
— 


a) 
—_ 


V0 


THE “OUT” GUIDE 


oO 
X\O 


ee aquyvo 
NOILISINOGY $ * € 


A simple method for keep- 


oO 





ing correspondence under 
the direct supervision of the 
file clerk or person in charge 
of filing, where more than 


one person makes use of the 


ORDER SMEAD’S No. 1180-52 


HOW THE “OUT” GUIDE IS USED 


. Mr. “A” asks the file clerk for the Smith correspondence. The ‘Out’’ Guide is placed 
where the Smith correspondence belongs. The 3 x 5 requisition card is signed by Mr. “A” 


and is placed in the pocket on the “Out” Guide to indicate that Mr. “A” has the corre- 
spondence. 


Mr. “B” asks for the same correspondence. The small '’'Wanted’ Guide is placed in the 
pocket on the “Out” Guide. Then, when Mr. "A” returns the Smith correspondence, the 
file clerk knows at once that Mr. "B” desires the correspondence, which is delivered im- 
mediately to him. Mr. "B” then signs a requisition card for the correspondence, which 
replaces the “Wanted” Guide. When the ‘’Smith’’ correspondence is returned to the file, 
the requisition cards and ‘‘Out'’ Guide are removed from the file. The requisition cards are 


then filed in a card cabinet, showing that Mr. A” and Mr. "’B” have returned the 
correspondence. 


e No lost files e No lost time e No arguments e No confusion 


TH 
E Smead MANUFACTURING CO., INC.- HASTINGS, MINNESOTA 
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by 
Betty Koubele 


as told to 


JAMES JOSEPH 
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ecreury at Y OSKMITE 


Fegan every morning on my short walk to 
work, I watch the reflection of the sun on the 
towering Yosemite Falls, which spill 1,500 feet in one 
sheer drop. It’s pleasant to start the day by gazing 
at this sparkling sight, and to look at all the other 
natural wonders that annually draw more than three- 
quarters of a million visitors to Yosemite National 
Park, in California’s Sierra Nevada mountains. 

At the foot of the falls, nestled in the Yosemite Val- 
ley, is my office, behind a door marked “Superin- 
tendent.”. There I work as private secretary to 
Yosemite’s superintendent, Dr. Carl P. Russell, who 
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administers the complicated affairs of the 1,189 square 
mile Park. 

Anyone who loves the out-of-doors would envy me 
my job. Sometimes at night when the rain beats down 
upon the roof of my rustic cabin, I lie awake and 
think how nice this sound is compared to the street 
traffic of San Francisco, where I once lived, or to the 
hustle-bustle of Washington, D. C., where I first en- 
tered the National Park Service. At times like these I 
say to myself, “Betty, you're a Government gal, but 


you've got the best secretarial job in Civil Service.” 


And that’s sincerely how I feel about it! 
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And sometimes, when a black bear raids the trash 
can outside, or when a friendly, frisky chipmunk takes 
over my porch, I can’t help thinking how much I owe 
to my secretarial training in Montgomery, Minnesota, 
and to business college in Minneapolis—the hard, but 
rewarding, roads that led to my life as a National Park 
secretary. 


I’M UP EVERY MORNING AT SEVEN. I cook my own break- 
fast in the Girls’ Club, a rustic, combination playroom 
and kitchen for the use of the five or six single girls 
here. Then—off to work, through a scattering of pine 
trees, to the administration building and that door 
marked “Superintendent.” 

By eight o'clock I'm at work, sifting through the 
morning mail. Doctor Russell, who's an old-timer here 
at Yosemite (and a grand boss!) is frequently asked to 
speak and to attend meetings. I arrange his appoint- 
ments, lay out letters on his desk that demand prompt 
attention, and schedule his many conferences. These 
may be with his staff, with businessmen, or with im- 
portant visitors. Hundreds of VIPs visit Yosemite 
every year. You should see ‘em—Congressmen and 
Senators, officials of the Department of the Interior, 
foreign visitors, UN delegates, conservation experts, 
university professors, and state officials from all the 
states in the Union. Sometimes, if Doctor Russell is 
busy, I’m delegated to show them around the Park. 
That’s always fun, and I enjoy it as much as they do. 

The day’s first few hours are, as a rule, extremely 
busy. Rangers bring me special reports for Doctor 
Russell, and people drop in to see him. One wants to 
talk about launching a new business venture in the 
Park, another is an official of a neighboring county 
with the subject of roads on his mind. Forest Service 
officers from the surrounding areas arrive to confer 
about fire control. On busy days, you should see the 
callers lined up! 

I keep a card file of individuals and groups that 
we are in constant contact with, and I’ve counted over 
a thousand entries in that file. So you can gauge the 
amount of secretarial work I have to do in connection 
with all these conferences and meetings. 


By NINE OCLOCK, stenographers from other depart- 
ments begin bringing in letters that are written by 
Doctor Russell's assistants but that must carry his 
signature. Perhaps the Park’s naturalist is making a 
special report to Washington regarding a handsome 
gift to the Yosemite Museum; maybe our public in- 
formation specialist wants to get a press release out; 
or the Park Engineer is submitting one of the many 
reports regarding that part of the Park’s property in 
which the Government has an interest. I screen each 
letter before submitting it to Doctor Russell for ap- 
proval and signature. 

An hour or so before lunch, and sometimes the early 
afternoon, is devoted to dictation. Doctor Russell fre- 
quently writes for publication, and then I type his 
manuscripts. Often, too, 1 work on finished drafts of 


speeches he’s to deliver. In a month, he may give 
as many as a dozen lectures. 

I’m glad, during dictation, that my shorthand speed 
is upwards of 120. That speed also helps me when I'm 
called on to sit in on the monthly staff meetings, be- 
cause it’s my job then to record the minutes. 

Every month, too, I have to compile what is called 
“The Superintendent's Narrative Report,” a month-to- 
month chronology of Park activities. This is a lengthy 
and important report, later filed in Washington. 


“How’p YOU MAKE THE GRADE, Betty?” I'm often asked 
by other girls who think they, too, might like to be 
secretary to a superintendent in a National Park. My 
answer is fairly simple: “Through ten years of ap- 
prenticeship and a lot of hard work.” 

The apprenticeship was probably the most important 
factor. You don't rise rapidly, as a rule, in Government 
jobs until you know the ropes. 

In 1940, six months out of business college, I took 
a Civil Service exam. Just before Pearl Harbor, in 
October, 1941, I was called to Washington at $1440 a 
year as a clerical employee in the Department of In- 
teriors Bureau of Reclamation. It wasn’t exactly the 
job I wanted, but it was in the right direction, so I 
took it. During the War, Governmental agencies de- 
centralized. A chance came to go with the National 
Park Service, which had moved headquarters to Chi- 
cago. I wanted to return to the Midwest, and here 
was my chance. 

I moved to Chicago, took up duties first as secre- 
tary to the Finance Officer, later to the Public Service 
Officer. Then a call came from the San Francisco 
regional office. They needed a secretary. I'd never 
been West, so when I was asked if I wanted the job, 
I said yes, very emphatically. After three years in 
San Francisco, an opening came in the Superintendent's 
office at Yosemite, and I jumped at it. It was a better 
job, paying $325 a month; and, besides, I liked the 
thought of living in the mountains. 


WE HAVE GOOD TIMES HERE. We ski in the winter and 
hike in the summer. We have square dances twice a 
week, and on Saturday night there’s another dance. Of 
course there's ice skating, too, when things are frozen 
over; and the swimming is wonderful in summer. 

At the same time, our cost of living is reasonable. 
We pay $10 a month for a private room and we get 
discounts at many stores—even a discount for expert 
ski instruction. At the Girls’ Club, several of us pool 
our food budget and take turns cooking. And some- 
times, when we feel rich and lazy, a girl friend and 
I will spend a week end at the Park’s swank hotel— 
just like regular “tourists.”. In the summer a group 
of us who like to sing form the Valley Singers. I’m 
first soprano, and last year we gave seven concerts. 

Maybe you can name a better job than secretary to 
a National Park Superintendent; but, if there is one, I'm 
not looking for it. Put me down as a working gal who 
likes the mountains and wants to stay right here. 
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Right: There’s snow a good part of the year at 
Yosemite, but we love it. It makes the mountains 
even more beautiful and there’s plenty of time 


to enjoy it when you spend seven days a week here. 
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I'm Top left: 1 have to keep my dictation speed up to cope with the immense amount of work that 

rts must be turned out here; for my boss, Dr. Carl Russell, is our National Park Superintendent. 

v to , , > : : . . 

T Middle: Junior Park Naturalist Wayne Bryant hands me his monthly report. I condense these 
m notes and include them in the permanent journal of Park activities that is sent to Washington. 


vho 
Bottom: We single girls who eat in the Girls’ Club take turns cooking. Pictured with me are 


Dottie Davis and Arlene Arens, both telephone operators. Like me, they both love Yosemite. 
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don’t you? Set the carriage at 
the center of the paper; back- 
space once for each 2 spaces that 
the line will occupy; then type it. 


] You know how to center a line, 





To center the two words with 2 
or 4 spaces between them, you 
would use the same procedure, 


being careful to count off the spaces, 
too, when backspacing and _ typing. 





If you wanted 6 spaces between 
words, you might forget some 
spaces. So, backspace only for 
the letters and then for the spaces, 
For 6 spaces, you backspace 3 times, 


The Easiest Way to Set Up 


OULDN’T IT BE NICE if 

there were one Casy Way you 
could set up every table you might 
have to type? You know—some one 
simple way without any arithmetic to 
do or any need to draw diagrams. A 
method you could use whether the 
table were long or short . . . whether 
it had 2 columns or 20. . . whether 
it appeared on a page by itself or in 
the middle of a long letter . . . whether 
it had to fit on a post card or had 
to be typed sidewise on the sheet. 

There is such a method. This article 
will describe it for you. 

Because this method involves no 
arithmetic, some folks call it the “non- 
arithmetic method.” Because it in- 
volves no diagram, some call it the 
“nondiagram method.” Since it is ac- 
complished mostly on the backspace 
key, most who know this way call it 
the “backspacing method.” 

To use this method you must know: 

1. How to set the margin stops. 

2. How to set the tab stops. 

3. How to use the backspace key. 

4. How to find the center of any 
piece of paper. (You can always crease 
it or measure it, you know!) 

And that’s all you have to know. 


Let’s GET TO work. Imagine that I 
am your teacher. Now— 

1. Push the margins as far apart 
as you can and clear the tab stops. 

2. Insert a sheet of paper. Set the 
carriage at the centering point. (1 
don’t know what point you use; I will 
assume it is 50, so I can give some 
“checks” in the problems we are going 
to do. If the centering point on your 
machine is not at 50, you might wish 
to adjust the paper so its center does 
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fall at 50 as you do these practice 
exercises. ) 

3. Let’s center the line in Illustra- 
tion 1, Adams February. Call the 
letters in pairs, accenting the second 
letter of each pair, thus: 

1D aM s-SPACE fE bR uA rY 

As you say the accented letter, de- 
press the backspace key once and re- 
lease it quickly. (W hy accent the 
second letter? Well, whenever there 
is one letter left over after you have 
said the pairs, you must not backspace 
for it. If you always accent the second 
letter of the pair, there is no chance 
that you will accidentally backspace 
for a single, left-over letter. ) 

Cuecx: When you backspaced to 
center the line, your carriage came to 
a stop at 43—right? Type the line. 

4. Now, center the same line again, 
this time planning to put 2 spaces 
between the two words, instead of 
one. (I know it’s funny, but let’s do 
it.) Your pairs ‘will be: 

1D aM s-SPACE space-F eB rU aR 

Cueck: Carriage at 43? Type the 
line, spacing twice between words. 

5. The same again, this time with 
4 spaces between words. The pairs: 

aD aM s-SPACE space-SPACE 
space-F eB rU aR 

Cueck: Carriage at 42? Type the 
line, spacing 4 times between words. 

Center the line again, this time 
with 6 spaces between words. 

But wait! It’s confusing to remember 
all those space-space’s; so, let’s back- 
space just for the letters in the words 
and then backspace for the group of 
blank spaces. The pairs of letters will 
be: 

aD aM sF eB rU aR 
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Now, how many times should we back- 
space for the 6 between - column 
spaces? Right—half of 6, or 3 times. 
So, now backspace 3 times more: 

1D aM sF eB rU aR 1 2 3 

Cueck: Carriage at 41? Type the 
line, spacing 6 times between words. 

7. Next, type the line again 4 times, 
6 spaces between the words. 

“Hmmmm,” you say, “do I have to 
center each line each time?” 

No. Set the margin stop at 4l, 
where Adams starts. Set a tab stop at 
52, where February starts. Now you 
can tabulate from the first word to 
the second, then throw the carriage 
back to the start of the line. Do 
so—type more lines. 


THAT IS TABULATING. What you have 
just done is really all there is to setting 
up a table: You center the longest 
line in the table, allowing for 6 spaces 
between columns. You set the margin 
stop at the start of the first column. 
You set a tab stop at the start of each 
column. 

Let’s do Illustration 5: 

1. Push the margins as far apart 
as you can and clear the tab stops. 
Center the carriage. 

2. The “longest line” in Illustration 
5 is made up of Adams (in column 1), 
the 6-space blank between columns, 
and February (in column 2). Center 
this “longest line” just as before: 

aD aM sF eB rU aR 1 2 3 

Cueck: Carriage at 41? Good; set 
the margin stop there. “«¢ to set 
the tab stop for column 2, let's tap 
the space bar once for each letter in 
the widest part of Column 1 and 
once for each of the 6 spaces: 

ADAMS123456 
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repeatedly, as a table, you 
would center the line, set the 
margin stop for column 1, space over 
to column 2 and set a tab stop for it. 


a Table 


4. To type the line with 6 spaces 


Cueck: Carriage at 52? Good; set 
a tab stop there. Type the table. 

Want to test yourself? Move the 
margin stop away and clear the tab 
stop; see whether you can set up the 
problem and start typing it in 15 
seconds. 


THREE-COLUMN TABLES are set up like 
two-column ones except that you need 
an additional tab stop. Let’s do the 
problem in Illustration 6. 

1. Push the margins as far apart as 
you can and clear the tab stops. 
Center the carriage. 

2. Select the words that, with the 
spaces, make up the longest line— 
Adams, 6 spaces, February, 6 spaces, 
and Texas. The backspacing is: 

1D aM sF eB rU aR yT eX aS 123123 

Cuecx: Carriage at 35? Good; set 
the margin stop. Now, over to Column 
2 by tapping the space bar for: 

ADAMS123456 

Cueck: Carriage at 46? Set a tab 
stop; now, on to column 3: 

Bev. et ey Sees sss 

Cueck: Carriage at 60? Set a tab 
stop. Now, type the table. 


THE NUMBER OF COLUMNS does not 
matter; the procedure is always the 
same: pick out the longest line. . . 
center it... set the margin stop. . 
Space over, to set as many tab stops 
as you need. What could be easier? 

“But,” you ask, “why six spaces be- 
tween the columns.” 

Material is arranged in table form 
for one reason: to make data easier 
to read. When you read, your eyes 
jump across the page in leaps of about 
a half inch-6 spaces—at a time; so, 
tables should, in general, be arranged 











“longest line”—longest item in 
each column (Adams, February) 
plus the 6 blank spaces. Set margin 
stop and a tab stop as in Illus. 4. 


5 To type this table, center the 


with not more than 6 spaces between 
the columns. 

There are two occasions when it is 
advisable to use fewer than 6 spaces: 
(1) if there are so many columns that 
there would not be room for 6 spaces, 
use only 4 between columns; (2) 
when typing financial statements, like 
a balance sheet (in which the money 


What about Column Headings? 


To type any table, center its 
“longest line” (longest items), 
allowing 6 spaces in each blank 


area, Set margin; then space across 
to each column and set its tab stop. 


by Dr. Alan C. Lloyd 


columns should be close), allow either 
2 or 4 spaces between them. 

For ordinary purposes, however— 
the listings in a letter, the figures in 
a report, and similar tables—allowing 
6 spaces between columns provides 
not only the right amount of space 
but also the easiest way to set up 
any tabulation problem. 





ent Begins 
Adams April 
Hale February 
Hunt January 
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A column head is considered a 
part of the column and should 
be centered above it. If same [) 
width as column, start both at 
same point. If narrower than 
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ent Begins 
Adams April 
Hale February 
Hunt January 
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column, indent the heading enough 
to center it. To locate middle of 
column, from which to center head- 


ing, you can inspace 1-for-2 from 
the point where the column begins. 





Salesman Best Month 
Adams April 

Hale February 
Hunt January 


¢ ¢ 





If a column head is wider than 
the column, it is longest item. 
Margin and tab stops are set ) 
as usual, After head is typed, 
move the margin or the tab stop 
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Salesman Best Month 
Adams April 
Hale February 
Hunt January 








enough to center column under its 
heading. So, (a) inspace_ 1-for-2 
to middle of heading, (6) backspace 
l-for-2 for longest item in_ rest 
of column, and (c) reset the stop. 
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Milk helps to keep your skin well fed. 
Vitamin-packed foods will do more than 
any cosmetic to perk up a dull skin, 


[exercise plays an important role in 
obtaining beautiful skin. You don’t 
have to ride the bus all the way home! 


MORE THAN SKIN DEEP 


by Margaret McClane 


H OW often have you admired the soft, fresh look 
of a baby’s skin? Yours was once like that, too, 
you know. And what happened? Along came black- 
heads, enlarged pores, and other blemishes to spoil 
that perfection. Experts admit that a few of these 
blemishes can't be remedied, but most of them can. 

Baby skin is kept immaculate; it is nourished by a 
healthy, balanced diet; the circulatory system that 
carries nourishment to it is kept in good condition by 
daily airings and the baby’s own kicking and squirm- 
ing; a baby gets plenty of sleep—and has no worries. 

There you have it! Cleanliness, good diet, exercise, 
rest, and mental good health will soon reflect them- 
selves in a clear, glowing skin. 


Is YOUR SKIN CLEAN? There’s no getting away from 
it—cleanliness is the most important factor in skin care. 
If your skin is especially oily, soap and water is your 
best friend. Very dry skins need gentler care, how- 
ever, with cleansing creams or liquid cleansing prepa- 
rations. (These, of course, should always be followed 
by a once-over with skin freshener to make sure that 
the last traces of cream, which can’t be removed with 


a tissue, are dissolved. Left-over cream that remains 
on the skin during the day catches dirt and causes 
blackheads.) Average skins need one evening wash- 
ing; for oily skins, an additional soaping in the morn- 
ing is the rule. A thorough washing includes special 
attention to areas around the nose, chin, and ears. A 
soft washcloth is quite sufficient for most skins, but 
a complexion brush is good for sluggish or blackhead- 
bothered skins. 

Since washing removes the natural oily, protective 
coating on the skin, a soap-and-water user with a dry 
skin needs to use a lubricating cream. Any good lubri- 
cating cream—and it needn't be the most budget- 
breaking variety—will do the job. Apply it at night 
and then try using one of the creamy powder bases to 
protect the skin during the day. 


Is YOUR SKIN WELL FED? Your skin cannot be nourished 
externally. It is nourished, like any other part of the 
body, by what you eat. Vitamin-packed foods will do 
more than any cosmetic to perk up your hair and skin. 

And just what do you eat? If you're a malted-and- 
tuna-on-white fan at lunch time, your skin will reveal 
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The cleaner the skin, the fewer the blemishes—make thorough cleansing a nightly habit, with no “too-tired” gold-bricking. 


it sooner or later. You know that too many sweet, 
starchy, greasy, or highly spiced foods won't give your 
complexion a chance. Try to include enough milk, 
eggs, liver, green leafy vegetables, and citrus fruits in 
your diet—and plenty of water. 


Do you ExrercISE? The best way to tone up your skin 
is to tone up your circulation through exercise. You 
may wail, “But I don’t have time!” Even the busiest 
girl, however, has time to walk. If the bus stops right 
at your door, get off the bus ten blocks away from your 
home. It will take ten minutes longer to reach your 
destination—but, if you're really serious about keeping 
your body and skin in good condition, you'll find ten 
free minutes in your daily schedule. Another idea 
might be to take a walk after lunch, rather than just 
sit around with the girls. Instead of going to a movie 
Saturday night, suggest skating or bowling to the gang. 
These sports are lots of fun and will really give you 
plenty of exercise. 

Proper rest is just as important as proper exercise. 
You know how much sleep you need; and, if you're 
wise, you'll make sure you get it. 
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ARE YOU CONTENT? More and more, with the advance 
of psychology, doctors believe that a poor complexion 
may be caused by the wrong mental outlook. That 
doesn’t mean you must be constantly tres gai. But do 
your troubles stay with you longer than they should 
without being solved? Do you have a feeling some- 
where in your stomach or up in the back of your head 
that your life isn’t as full as it should be? And what 
can you do about it? First, face whatever is disturbing 
you, and then take action. Maybe you just need to 
keep yourself busy, to make some new friends. Try 
joining a hobby club or a church group, or try devot- 
ing some time to a welfare organization. You'll meet 
many new people and will keep yourself so busy that 
you will forget yourself and probably won't have time 
for the blues. 


As YOU CAN SEE, your complexion is, to a large extent, 
exactly what you make it. We've furnished you with a 
brief blueprint for achieving that peaches-and-cream 
perfection. Elaborate on our ideas yourself and stick 
to your resolutions! Whether or not you succeed de- 
pends on you. 
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“PM SORRY” and “?M GLAD” LETTERS 


You Write for Your Boss 


by Katherine C. Schmidt 


AS IT EVER OCCURRED TO YOU that your 

office is very similar to a big family? Happy 
and sad events come into the lives of your co-workers 
just as they come into the life of your immediate family. 
Naturally, the head of your office family, your boss, 
will wish to express his pleasure or sympathy to the 
person concerned. He may do this by writing sympathy 
or congratulation letters. He may also have heard of 
an occurrence in the life of a good business friend 
about which he wishes to express his feelings. You, 
your boss’s secretary, may be asked to write these let- 
ters. 


THIS MORNING YOU HAVE HEARD that the father of one 
of the girls died during the night. Your boss asks you 
to write the letter to her that he will sign. 


Dear Jane: 

I was very sorry indeed to hear of the sudden, 
unexpected death of your father. It must have been 
a terrible shock to your mother and you. I want 
you to know how deeply we at the office sympathize 
with you in your bereavement. 

Is there anything I can do to help you at this 
time? If there is, please call me. 

My kindest regards to you and your mother. 

Very sincerely yours, 


From the obituary column of the daily newspaper, 
Mr. Nelson, your boss, has learned of the death of a 
business friend. Again he asks you to write the letter. 
Inasmuch as you are familiar with the business con- 
nection, you address your letter to the partner of the 
deceased. 


Dear Mr. Walker: 

It was a great shock to me to read, in the Times, 
of the death of George Abbott, your partner. 

During the past few years, I often had occasion 
to do business with him and always greatly 
respected his judgment and fine business ethics. 
His death must be a great loss to your firm and to 
his business associates and friends. 

May I extend to you my heartfelt sympathy. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Death is not the only reason for writing a note of 
sympathy. A few days after a bad storm, Mr. Nelson 
asks you to write to his lawyer, Mr. Whitehall, whose 
property had been badly damaged. 


Dear Alfred: 

I saw from the paper that your house was one 
of those almost completely destroyed by the hurri- 
cane. I was very sorry indeed to read this. I 
remember well the years of planning that pre- 
ceded the building of your house and the purchase 
of its furnishings. Were you able to salvage any 
of these? I hope so. 

I trust that Mrs. Whitehall is not too upset. If 
there is anything I can do to help you, please call 
on me. 


Cordially yours, 


Fire, hurricanes, floods, death, and accidents of all 
kinds yquire a note of sympathy. The circumstances 
of the event will determine the form of the letter; 
and the relationship of your boss to the recipient of 
the note will affect the salutation and general tone. 
Two elements, however, should always be the same— 
the sincerity of the feeling expressed, and the im- 
mediacy of the note. If you are going to write, do so 
at once. 


SINCERITY IS ALSO THE KEYNOTE for letters written on 
happy occasions—promotions, marriage, birth of a 
child, and so on. These letters, like sympathy letters, 
can be brief; but they also should be written at once. 

You have just read in your company bulletin that 
Jim Burke has been promoted to the position of head 
of the shipping department. You call it to Mr. Nel- 
son’s attention, as you know he likes Jim very much. 
“Well, isn't that nice! You'd better write a note to 
him, and I'll sign it.” 


Dear Jim: 

The one important item in the “Bulletin” was 
the news of your promotion. Congratulations, 
Jim, and good luck to you in your new job! You 
certainly deserved that promotion. I know that 


(Continued on page 298) 
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FILING 
oe OUT 99 
SYSTEMS 


by Gilbert Kahn 


ISS SMITH, will you please bring me the letter 
we received recently from Brown & Company 
in which they quoted prices on steel.” 

You look—and look some more—and finally have to 
say, “I’m sorry, Mr. Jones, but I can't locate it.” Em- 
barrassing, isn’t it? 

Now what happened to that missing letter? There 
are two possibilities. It could have been misfiled, or 
it could have been removed from the files for use 
somewhere else. Maybe you will locate that missing 
letter a little later right on Mr. Jones’ desk, but he still 
is going to be annoyed, because he feels that you 
should have known that he had it. 

You see, good management of the files involves more 
than filing the material properly in the first place. A 
system of continuing control is needed that will en- 
able you to account for all material regardless of 
whether it is in the files or in use outside the files. This 
is called an “out” or “charge” system. 


THERE ARF THREE STEPS in any charge system: 
1. Handling the request calling for filed material. 













Photo courtesy Remington Rand 


OUT 


ouT ‘r 


Cards like these tell who has what 


2. Charging the material against the person or 
persons calling for it. 

3. Following up the material until it is returned 
to the files. 


Handling the Request 

In a large office, the material may be called for in 
several ways: by telephone, by messenger, or by the 
person who desires it. It is advisable to require that 
any request for material be made in writing on a 
standard requisition form. Oral requests may be made, 
however; and, when they are, you should record them 
on a requisition form immediately. These requisitions 
may be printed or duplicated and should contain the 
following information: 

1. Name or subject of correspondence 

Date of material 


go bo 


Signature of borrower 


> 


Date borrowed 
5. Date to be “followed-up” for return. 
Notice that the requisition should carry the bor- 
rower's signature, not merely his name. This provides 
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definite proof for you of exactly “who has what.” 

In a small office where the requests are always 
received orally, you may supply the desired material 
without a written record if you are certain that it is 
to be restored to the files immediately. If, however, 
the material is not to be returned at once, then a requi- 
sition should be made out. 


Charging the Material 


When the material requested has been removed from 
the files and sent to the borrower, a record of this 
transfer must be put into the files at the exact location 
from which the material was removed. Thi§ record 
will indicate who has the material that is out of the 
files. The notations may be made on out-guides, out- 
folders, or substitution cards. 

An out-guide is used when an entire folder has been 
removed from the file. It is made of the same heavy 
cardboard used for the location guides. There are two 
types of out-guides (see illustration): the cumulative 
type and the pocket type. The cumulative type pro- 
vides space for writing on the guide the information 
contained on the requisition form. The pocket type 
has a celluloid pocket into which the requisition form 
is placed. Both types of out-guides have advantages— 
the pocket type eliminates the need for transferring 
the information contained on the requisition slip, 
while the cumulative type provides a history of how 
the material has been used and by whom. 

Out-folders may be used instead of out-guides when 
an entire folder has been removed. They have ruled 
spacings on the outside of the front leaf, as the cumu- 
lative guide has, for recording the information con- 
tained on the requisition slip. Out-folders are often 
preferred to out-guides because the folder provides a 
storage place for new papers while the original folder 
is out. 

When the entire contents of a folder is needed, many 
file executives recommend that the original folder 
remain in the drawer and that the contents of it be 
transferred to a special “carrier” folder. These special 
folders are made of a heavier material that can better 
withstand wear and tear. Furthermore, they are usually 
of a distinctive color, which reduces loss and expe- 
dites return. _ 

Substitutien cards are used when a single paper is 
removed from a folder. They are the height of the 
folder (see illustration) but are not so wide. Like 
out-guides, substitution cards may be the pocket type 
or the cumulative type. The cards are placed in the 
folder so that the “out” tab will show in the position 
reserved for such tabs in your filing system. 

Sometimes material that is to be referred to the 
attention of a number of people or departments is 
requested from the files. Rather than have the ma- 
terial returned to the file department each time to be 
recharged and redelivered, there are two possible time- 
saving methods. Each person as he finishes using the 
material and passes it on to the next person fills out a 





transfer slip, which is sent to the file department and 
used as the basis for recharging the out-guide. Or a 
list of all the persons to use the material is attached 
to the material itself and each person checks off his 
name as he passes it on. A copy of the list is kept with 
the out-guide so that the material can be traced if 
necessary. 

A supply of whatever type of out-guide, out-folder, 
or substitution card you adopt should be kept in the 
back of every file drawer for convenience in use. 


Following Up 

The kind of business and the nature of the material 
will determine how long it may be borrowed. Very 
confidential or valuable material should be returned 
to the files every night. Other records may be kept for 
the standard loan period set by the company. 

A definite time each week should be set aside to 
check charge-outs and to trace papers that have been 
out longer than the allowed loan period. The longer 
material is allowed to remain outside the files, the 
more difficult it is to locate. Following up charge-outs 
systematically will reduce the possibilities of loss. 

When material has been returned and restored to 
its proper place in the files, the out-guide, out-folder, 
or substitution card should be removed so the borrower 
is no longer charged with responsibility. 


DESPITE ALL PRECAUTIONS, papers do occasionally get 
lost. As soon as the loss is discovered, a notation of 
this fact should be made on a sheet of specially colored 
paper and placed in the file from which the material 
is missing. The sheet should also note whatever facts 
are remembered about the lost material—from whom 
it was received, for instance, the approximate date 
of receipt, and the subject. In this way, subsequent 
requestors will not be kept waiting while the missing 
paper is searched for needlessly or while the informa- 
tion is secured for them elsewhere. 

Papers can be misplaced immediately after being 
received in the mail, even before they have ever been 
sent to the filing department for safekeeping. There- 
fore, some large organizations have found it advisable 
to send to the filing department all correspondence 
after it has been opened in the mail department. In 
this way it can be charged to the interested parties 
before distribution and the control procedure put into 
operation at once. 


A CHARGE sysTEM will make your filing organization 
more efficient and prevent the loss of valuable papers. 
However, such a control system will not function prop- 
erly unless everyone follows the charge procedures 
adopted. If people other than those in the filing de- 
partment are allowed access to the files, then they 
too must be required to charge to themselves all ma- 
terial they remove from the files. Even the “top execu- 
tives” must be made to account for their withdrawals 
if “file leaks that lead to file losses” are to be prevented. 
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Religious Crusader 


Traveling as secretary to the touring evangelist Billy Graham is hard but thrilling work for Betty Lowry 


ILLY GRAHAM OFTEN DICTATES to Betty 

Lowry at 150 words a minute, and sometimes for 
hours at a stretch. He’s frequently up all night, dictat- 
ing into a voice recorder. He works in all 48 states— 
with thousands and thousands of people—and is likely 
to be in Seattle, Washington, one week; Atlanta, 
Georgia, the next; and almost any place the week after 
that. 

How does a secretary keep up with a boss like Billy 
Graham? Does she have to be made of iron to stand 
the pace? The answer is yes—and no. 

If you ask her point-blank, Billy Graham’s secre- 
tary will tell you the work is hard. “But it’s such varied, 
educational, and thrilling work that I never think 
about the hours I put in,” Betty Lowry says. 


A FEW YEARS AGO many people were asking the same 
question you are now—“Who is this Billy Graham?” 
Today he is known to millions throughout the United 


States as the handsome young preacher who travels 
from city to city telling about the power of religion to 
everyone who will listen. In tents, in halls, in stadiums, 
under the stars or under the hot sun, the voice of Billy 
Graham is heard, and masses of people sit spellbound. 

He draws a big crowd, this 33-year-old evangelist. 
Betty Lowry, as his secretary, keeps track of attendance 
records; and she will tell you that during the three 
short weeks of his “crusade” in Seattle he drew in 
444,000 people, more than the University of Washing- 
ton Huskies counted all during the football season that 
year! Wherever he goes, the story is the same—he 
simply packs them in. 

And this is only a small segment of Billy's listeners. 
Each Sunday he reaches thousands more in his coast- 
to-coast broadcasts over the American Broadcasting 
Company network and on his Sunday evening tele- 
vision program carried over 15 stations. Mrs. Billy 
Graham, you can be sure, is an eager listener to all of 
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her husband's broadcasts. She maintains the family 
home in North Carolina while Billy is traveling. 


Berry LowkyY WOULD NEVER HAVE DREAMED a few years 
ago that she would some day be touring the country 
and taking part in the excitement connected with the 
Billy Graham “crusades.” She had married a young 
ministerial student and later taken up the duties of a 
pastor's wife for her husband's two flourishing parishes, 
expecting to devote the rest of her life to this pursuit. 
But the sudden death of her husband changed it all. 

Betty was only twenty-five years old at the time; 
and, realizing that she had a full lifetime ahead of her, 
she began to make plans for the future. She had 
studied shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping in high 
school and had taken an advanced stenographic course 
for three months in her home town of Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. All this stood her in good stead now. Betty 
decided to enter the University of Minnesota to train 
herself for a teaching career. Financing her schooling 
was a problem—one that shorthand helped her lick, for 
Betty paid her school expenses by tutoring shorthand 
students and by working part time as assistant to Jerry 
Beavan, registrar of Northwestern Schools in Minne- 
sota. 

It was through Jerry that Betty became a member 
of Billy Graham’s staff. When Jerry gave up his job 
to become public-relations manager for Billy Graham, 
Billy mentioned that he needed a secretary who was 
not afraid of hard work and who knew religious field 
work. It seemed to Jerry that here was a made-to- 
order assignment for Betty. Evidently Billy agreed; 
for after a brief interview, the job was hers. That 
was two years ago. 

To keep up with the enormous amount of cor- 
respondence from Billy’s following and to handle the 
details of his trips keeps Betty hopping. It’s a poor 
day when he does not get 500 letters. The bulk of these 
are answered by typists with form letters, but there 
are always 25 or 30 to which Billy wants to reply 
personally. Then there is endless correspondence con- 
nected with planning the “crusades.” Sometimes Betty’s 
shorthand notebook will be full to the last page when 
she sits down to transcribe. 

“The work as secretary for the Billy Graham Evan- 
gelistic Team isn’t a steady round of excitement, as 
many of my young friends at home seem to believe,” 
says Betty. “It's more or less behind-the-scenes work, 
but the supreme satisfaction to me is that I have even 
a small part in such a great work.” 


WHEN | INTERVIEWED Betty Lowry and observed her 
hard at work, it was during the Greensboro (North 
Carolina) evangelistic crusade. To give you a picture 
ot what it’s like to work for Billy Graham, let us take 
a look at two typical days’ activities there. 

In the morning of the first day, Betty attended a 
college meeting at which Billy Graham addressed 600 
students. Then she returned to their temporary head- 


quarters in the Greensboro Y.M.C.A. to take care of 
the mail and answer telephone calls (mostly invita. 
tions for speaking). This, plus attending to the steady 
stream of visitors, occupied the afternoon. 

At the evening services, she took notes on the sermon 
for the Greensboro Record, whose reporter was unable 
to be present; then she returned to the office and, be- 
tween ten and eleven, wrote up the story, which was 
given a good play in the next day's editions. At 11:30 
she got back to her hotel room, weary and ready for 
a good night’s rest, when the telephone rang. Tired 
though she was, Betty talked for forty minutes with a 
woman who had heard Billy’s sermon that night and 
wanted advice and guidance. Betty finally said good 
night to her at 12:10 midnight, after promising to meet 
her the next day and continue their conversation, 
Counseling is not her job; but, when Billy isn’t around, 
she's glad to listen to people's troubles and give them 
advice she has heard Billy give at different times. 

The following day, Betty was up at seven o'clock and 
in the office by 7:45. Most of the morning was spent 
planning a souvenir folder to be given out at the next 
Saturday's children’s rally, where Cliff Barrows, song 
leader for Billy's meetings, tells his own vividly ani- 
mated version of the Bible stories to a circle of 
delighted youngsters. 

At 1:30 p.m. she drove to the Greensboro airport to 
meet some of Billy Graham’s friends, who had come to 
see the crusades Team in action. (People come from 
all the states and from many foreign countries to visit 
his meetings.) Then Betty went back to the office, 
spending all afternoon, and the evening until nine, 
typing letters. 

The training that she had in Gregg has come in 
handy in a variety of ways besides just taking dicta- 
tion for letters. Billy allows no recordings to be made 
of his sermons. The only records they have are the 
sermon notes taken in shorthand. On one occasion, 
Betty's shorthand proved of value in protecting Billy's 
reputation. She accidentally tuned in on a radio sta- 
tion in Minnesota in time to hear a false statement 
being made about Billy. Betty grabbed her pen and 
took down the words of the speaker. Later tha 
man was apprehended for slander. 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING phases of the job for 
Betty is that she never knows what she will be called 
on to do next. Betty had never pictured herself as a 
campaign manager for Billy's meetings, but that is 
exactly what she became one day last summer in 
Seattle. 

The whole Team, including the executive chairman, 
had gone to Portland, Oregon, for a meeting. They 
planned to return to Seattle on Tuesday, just in time 
for the evening service there. But, instead of the 
bright, beautiful day hoped for, Tuesday dawned 
murky and gray; and soon the grayness changed to a 
downpour. Betty was frantic because the evening 
meetings were planned for outdoors in a football 
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stadium seating 25,000 people. Immediate arrange- 
ments had to be made for a different place in which 
to meet. 

All that day Betty rushed around making prepara- 
tions. She first secured permission to use the city 
auditorium, the largest hall available. Then she had 
to procure a piano and organ, have the piano tuned, 
have extra seats brought in, and see that the public- 
address system was connected. She managed to ac- 
complish it all, and the meeting was held as scheduled. 
You can be sure Betty was warmly commended by 
Billy and his staff when they arrived. 

This is just a glimpse of Betty’s job. She must be 
exceedingly versatile—her job demands many different 
talents; but her heart is in her work, and she enjoys the 
challenge it presents. “The work is not only thrilling; 
but, wherever we go, I make many new friends— 
people who come to hear the sermons, newspaper re- 


porters, magazine writers who interview Billy, leading 


businessmen in the communities, and, of course, many 
ministers and their wives and other church leaders,” 


says Betty. 


BEING SECRETARY TO A BUSY EVANGELIST is a tremendous 
job. It calls for that sort of dedicated devotion pos- 
sessed by Betty, which is oblivious of clocks and hours. 
When each crusade is over, its purpose accomplished, 
broken lives mended, and cheer brought to saddened 
hearts—then, and only then, does Betty admit that her 


work, too, is finished for a little while. 


Billy Graham’s dramatic meetings are non- 
denominational. For each campaign he secures 
the support of all local churches. His purpose 
is to urge listeners to go to the church of their 
choice—and to attend regularly. Below: Billy 
is being interviewed by a local reporter. 
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F YOU'RE THE FAIR LASS who has to be on her 

feet a lot all day—perhaps you walk part way to 
work or maintain a rugged on-the-job beat—comfort is 
mighty important when it comes to shoes. Your morn- 
to-night marathon can be torture unless you wear com- 
fortable shoes. 

And yet you know that to get ahead in your job you 
must look stylish—fashion-right. To become your presi- 
dent's secretary someday, you must aim to look the 
part today and every day. Comfortable but dowdy 
oxfords, or your favorite schooldays’ flats, just won't do. 
So what's the answer? 

Fortunately, many shoe manufacturers have heard 
the career girl’s plea and are coming to her fescue with 
more and more stylish low-heel shoes. Shown on these 
pages are three of the comfortable styles that are now 
in the stores. In addition, the Baby Louis heel, a slen- 
der, graceful low-heel version of the fashionable Louis 
heel (neither shown here), is continuing as a popular 
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Weekender, 
$14.95. Write Ll. Miller & Sons, 43-10 
23rd St., Long Island City, N. Y. 





tP604, priced about 


fashion 


High style abounds in new low-heel and mM 


design for spring. You'll also find other sensible shoes 
with heels in low to medium heights that will be much 
easier on your metatarsals than towering spikes. So 
give them a try! 

And just a note about price. Podiatrists advise that a 
well-made shoe is the best bargain. Purchase one or 
two pairs of good go-with-everything shoes, rather than 
have a closetful of cheap ones. You'll find that good 


‘shoes will continue to give you proper fit and support 


as they grow old and will respond to your efforts to 
renew their appearance. A rainstorm won't mean ruin 
to good shoes. Saddle soap will usually revive them. 

The American Foot Care Institute offers a few 
health hints for foot care that are well worth heeding: 

1. Insist on proper fit when buying shoes. Avoid 
short shoes as you would the plague, and demand a 
snug heel fit. Fewer corns will result, and you'll elimi- 
nate uncomfortable pressure that cramps your style 
in more ways than one. 
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| 
10S 2. Remember, too, that feet often swell during a busy 
uch 4 day, so try on new shoes late in the day. 
So 3. When you get home from work, switch from your 
business shoes into house shoes. This does not mean 
ata slippers of the sloppy variety, but sturdy oxfords or 
or other low-heel shoes with roomy toes and lightweight 
nan kid or calf uppers. Having extra shoes may seem ex- 
od travagant, but it’s really money-saving. Tests show 
ort that shoes last three times as long if changed fre- 
to quently. 
uin > 1. If your feet show signs of skin infection, or other- 
L. wise appear to need attention, don't practice bathroom 
ew surgery. Consult a physician. 
ng: { 5. The girl who sits at a desk should avoid what the 
oid specialists call “stenographer’s stance’—the habit of 
la hooking feet around chair legs. It not only looks 
ni- bad but also shortens calf muscles and distorts arch 
yle structure. Always make it a habit to keep your feet on 


the floor, squarely in front of you. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF YOUR 





Chart Your Progress with These Awards 











AWARD 


Junior O.A.T. (Or- 
der of Artistic Typ- 
nag Certificate or 
in 


Junior O.G.A. (Or- 
der of Gregg Art- 
ists) Certificate or 
Pin 


C.T. (Competent 
Typist) Progress 
Certificate 


WHEN IT MAY 
BE TAKEN 


After completing 
keyboard 


At end of 8th 
Chapter of the 
Shorthand Manual 


When speed of 30 
net wam has been 
reached 





Senior 0.G.A. Cer- 
tificate or Pin 


Complete Theory 


Certificate or Pin 
Competent Typist 
Certificate 


Senior O.A.T. Cer- 
tificate or Pin 


60-word Shorthand 
Speed Certificate 
or Pin 


Junior, Senior, and 
Superior Bookkeep- 
ing Certificates 
or Pins 


80-word Shorthand - 


Speed Certificate 
or Pin 


50-word C.T. Cer- 
tificate or Pin 


60-word C.T. Cer- 
tificate or Pin 


100-word Shorthand 
Speed Certificate 
or Pin 


Mailable Tran- 
script Certificates 
or Pins 


120-word 
cate or Pin 


Certifi- 
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Second semester 


After completing 
Shorthand Manual 


When speed of 40 
net wam has been 
reached 


After reaching typ- 
ing speed of 40 
wam 


Whenever ready 


Whenever ready 


Whenever ready 


Whenever ready 


Whenever ready 


Whenever ready 


Whenever 


ready 


Whenever ready 





COPY TO BE 
USED 


In Today's 
Secretary 


In Today’s 
Secretary 


In Today’s 
Secretary 


In Today’s 
Secretary 


In Business 
Teacher 


in Today’s 
Secretary 


In Today’s 
Secretary 


In Business 
Teacher 


In Business 
Education 
World 


In Business 
Teacher 


In Today’s 
Secretary 


In Today's 
Secretary 


In Business 
Teacher 


In Business 
Education 
World 


In Business 
Teacher 


| 

















DATE TEST 
MAY BE GIVEN 


Until next test copy is 
received 


Until next test copy is 
received 


Until next test copy is 
received 


Until next test copy is 
received 


Within 5 days of the 
receipt of the tests 


Until next 
received 


test copy is 


Until next test copy is 
received 


Within 5 days of the 
receipt of the tests 


Until first of month 
following publication 


Within 5 days of the 
receipt of tests 


Until next test copy is 
received 


Until next test copy is 
received 


Within 5 days of the 
receipt of tests 


Until next test copy is 
received 


Within 5 days of the 
receipt of tests 








REQUIREMENTS 


Set copy up neatly and at- 
tractively—no errors or era- 
sures 


Practice test copy as often 
as necessary to secure flu- 
ency, good formation, correct 
joinings, uniform slant, and 
proportion 


10-minute speed test — no 
more than 5 errors. Double 
space, 28 lines to a page, 
70-space line. May be prac- 
ticed as often as desired 
during month. 


Same as for Junior test 


2 sheets of paper, 6x9, 25 
lines to page. Center ruling 1 
to 25 left-hand side of first 
sheet; 26 to 50 back, etc., 
100 words to be dictated at 
20 wam. 20 minutes for 
transcribing—90% necessary. 


Same as for 30-word C.T. 
Progress Certificate 


Set up in accordance with 
directions in Today’s Secre- 
tary—no errors or erasures. 


5 minutes dictation; 95% 
necessary (15 errors maxi- 
mum); 45 minutes for tran- 
scription 


As published in Business Edu- 
cation World 





Same as for 60-word test— 
20 errors permitted 


Same as for 40-word test 


Same as for 40-word test 


Same as for 80-word test—1 
hour transcription, 25 errors 
permitted 


Published in Business Educa- 
tion World 


Same as for 100-word test— 
30 errors permitted 
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INFORMATION 
TO BE GIVEN 


Student’s name and school 
address in upper left corner 
of test paper submitted 


Ruled paper—3” columns— 
Student’s name and school 
address at top of paper 


Type at top of page stud- 
ent’s name and school ad- 
dress, gross wam, 

penalty, and net wam 


errors, 


Same as for Junior test 


Student’s name and school 
address at top of each paper, 
and number of errors made 


Same as for 30-word C.T. 
Pregress Certificate 


Same as for Junior O.A.T. 


Student’s name and school 
address at top of paper; no. 
of errors. Check according 
to rules in Awards Booklet. 


See current issue of BEW for 
arrangement 


Same as for 60-word test 


. 


Same as for 40-word test 


Same as for 40-word test 


Same as for 80-word test 


See current issue of BEW for 
arrangement 


Same as for 100-word test 


You may take as many tests as you can qualify on each month. For instance, you may win the Complete Theory, Junior O.A.T., and Junior O.G.A. 
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BUSINESS CAREER | 


by Florence Elaine Ulrich 


Director, Gregg Awards 


N THE NEWLY MADE CRYPT 
I of All Hallows Church in Lon- 
don some years ago, a sexton pulled 
aside the bit of cloth that covered 
the excavation and plucked out a 
colorful piece of tile. On investiga- 
tion, this proved to be a bit from an 
old Roman road built about 26 B.C. 
As I held that piece of glazed tile in 
my hand, I thought of the artisan 
who made it twenty-six years be- 
fore the birth of Christ, and of the 
Romans, who certainly knew how 
to build good roads. 

Whether one builds a road, a 
house, or a career, it must have a 
streng foundation, built with good 
design and careful workmanship. 


THERE ARE A FEW MONTHS left in 
which to finish the foundation of 
your business career. If your train- 
ing chart shows the winning of 
beautiful certificates and pins that 
mark your progress, the final ac- 
complishment tests will be easy— 
and fun to take! And (of prime im- 
portance to you) every award 
earned testifies to your proficiency 
and is an effective attention-getter 
when you apply for a position. 

It is time now to take stock of 
your accomplishment. Determine 
where more practice is needed to 
perfect your skill. Do you need 
more fluency in _ transcribing? 
Transcription speed is not deter- 
mined by “words per minute” in 
an office, but you will be required 
to turn out a reasonable number 
of letters each day. That number 
will vary according to your other 
duties; but a good stenographer can 
transcribe better than 50 average- 
length letters a day, and_ that 
should be your goal. 

To make transcription training 
more interesting, try the Transcrip- 
tion Speed Practice on page 287. 
Type from the shorthand over and 


over, striving always for better 
speed. If you can type the Com- 
petent Typist Test at fifty words 
a minute, you should be able to 
type the shorthand copy at forty or 
more wam. 


BUSINESS STANDARDS differ from 
school standards in the matter of 
accuracy, also. Transcribing a day's 
dictation with 95 per cent accuracy 
is not good enough for the boss, 
though it may give you a passing 
grade in school! The letters that 
you stack on your employer's desk 
should be without errors, ready for 
his signature and for mailing. 

What you need, therefore, is some 
practice in office-style dictation. 
Tests of this type are published in 
Business Education World, and 
are meant to be dictated to you by 
your teacher. The object of the 
tests is to turn out perfect, or “cor- 
rectable” letters—what are known 
as “mailable” transcripts. You ought 
to be able to pass the tests with fly- 
ing colors if you have been handling 
your study assignments with busi- 
nesslike thoroughness. 

The beautiful O.B.E. Pin, em- 
blem of the Order of Business 
Efficiency, and the O.B.E. Certifi- 
cates may be earned on the office- 
style dictation tests. Ask 
teacher to give you this test. 


your 


You won’t KNow whether or not 
you are turning out satisfactory 
letters unless you proofread the 
transcript. I can think of nothing 
more irritating than to have a 
stenographer put a stack of letters 
on my desk that contain simple mis- 
takes like missing letters, mis- 
spelled words, and incorrect punc- 
tuation. The stenographer can 
find such errors by reading letters 
carefully and correcting them be- 
fore presenting them for signature. 
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The Worlds Worst Transcript, 
published monthly in Business 
Education World, will help you 
train yourself to find errors. It is 
fun to correct, and you may earn 
an O.B.E. Certificate and/or Pin 
on it. Consult with your teacher 
about it this month. 

Lovely awards are given, too, for 
shorthand and typing proficiency. 
We have been telling you about 
them, remember? You may earn 
attractive shorthand speed certifi- 
cates and pins at 60, 80, 100, 120, 
and 140 words a minute. The tests 
are published in Business Teacher, 
which your teacher undoubtedly re- 
ceives. Don't forget to practice for 
the O.G.A. Contest, announced in 
the December issue of Topay’s 
SecRETARY (the Contest Copy’ is 
being repeated here on page 285). 
A beautiful style of notes may earn 
a contest prize for you. 

If you have already received the 
O.G.A. Membership Certificate, try 
practicing the current test for Su- 
perior Merit honors (use pen, not 
pencil). If your notes are fluent 
and accurate enough, you can earn 
this highest penmanship award. 


CERTIFICATES AND PINS are offered 
on the Competent Typist Test, as 
soon as you have reached the speeds 
of 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, or 80 words. 
Practice the test until you obtain 
the desired speed each month. 

You are eligible for the Senior 
Certificate in the Order of Artistic 
Typists, and/or an O.A.T. Emblem 
Pin as soon as you reach a speed 
of forty words a minute. 

If you are studying bookkeeping, 
you will want to add the excellent 
series of bookkeeping certificates 
and pins to your collection, too! 
The tests are published in Business 
Education World. 


JUDGING FROM THE THOUSANDS of 
junior tests that are being received, 
the junior students needed no prod- 
ding to earn their awards this year. 
Really beautiful shorthand notes 
and Junior O.A.T. specimens have 
been received, upon which the 
students earned both a pin and a 
certificate. 

Begin now to earn your cre- 
dentials! Every award helps make 
the foundation of a business career 
sturdy, strong, and true, and dig- 
nifies the builder! So build well! 
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(Key appears on page 301) 


English for Transcribers 


HOW MANY SPACES AFTER A PERIOD? 
by E. Lillian Hutchinson 
HE QUESTION at the top of this article doubt- 


less sounds pretty elementary to you. We wager 
that among the first rules you learned in your begin- 


3. When an abbreviation is made up of small letters, 
do not space after the periods. 


ning typing class was: “Leave two spaces after a period | i ls in tl 
at the end of a sentence and one space following an 
abbreviation within a sentence.” As you have become 
more experienced, however, you probably have en- 
countered many situations where this simple rule 
seems inadequate. We're going to discuss these situa- 
tions now. 





4. When two or more capital letters represent the | 
abbreviations of given names in a personal name, sepa- 
rate the ietters by one space only. 


1. When a complete sentence is contained within 
parenthesis marks, no space should be left between 


the end-of-sentence period and the closing parenthesis 5. Leave no space after a decimal point. 
mark. 
r 4 4 4 
( 4 4 v 4+ . 4 ; ) 
ly cl tS} ‘ 

a ies ak all 6. When forming the possessive of an abbreviation, 

2. When an ab previation fa s at the end of a leave no space between the period and the apostrophe. 
sentence that requires a question mark or an exclama- i 
tion point, do not space between the period and the Plea rot the M.D.' P 


following mark. 


to be made @€.0o.m.: Now—you WILL FIND OPPORTUNITIES for showing 
whether or not you have mastered these six rules by 
. the train arrives at 12, nE.D.T.! transcribing the notes at the head of this page. 
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Sent in Your 
Contest Copy? 


ITH a month yet to go before the 

March 1 deadline in the Interna- 
tional Shorthand Writing Contest, al- 
ready thousands and thousands of 
specimens —_from all over the free 
world—have been received. Is yours 
among them? 

We know that the big silver cups, 

the shining pins, the watches, bonds, 
pens, cash, and all the other prizes 
listed (along with the contest rules) 
in our December issue are treasures 
you and others hope to win. 
' But we believe that the spirit of 
shorthand writers is what really leads 
them to compete. Think of qualifying 
with the best shorthand penmen in the 
world! Joining that select but Inter- 
national group ot persons who write 
quality shorthand! Unfettered, free to 
take part! Standing with others, ac- 
cepted because you have mastered the 
highest art of writing! 

We show again, here, the Contest 
Copy. It is not easy; it demands fluent 
writing, perfect joinings, the right 
touch—your full skill. To win honors 
in the Contest, you will want to prac- 
tice the copy again and again until 
vou have a specimen nigh as perfect 
is the copy shown here. 


IF YOU ARE NEW to shorthand and the 
Order of Gregg Artists, you may wish 
to try your hand and win your first 
laurels on the shorter, easier copy of 
the Junior O. G. A. Test. You are not 
required to qualify on the Junior Test, 
however, before entering the Contest. 
All contestants (teachers included) use 
this same Contest Copy. 

Time to get down to drilling carnest- 
ly on the forms presented for Prelim- 
inary Practice, and then on the copy 
as a whole, before writing your final 
specimen to be submitted. 


REMEMBER THE CLOSING 
DATE IS MARCH 1, 1952! 





A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards are 
25¢ each. Applicants for both certificate 
and pin should remit 35¢ to Gregg Awards 


Dept., 330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Special note: Specially ruled penmanship 
paper, in pads of 50 sheets, is available 
for practicing the O. G. A. tests. These pads, 
which sell for 15¢ each or $1.50 a dozen, 
also may be obtained from the Gregg 
Awards Dept. 
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and Membership Test 


Preliminary Practice 


agers ™ 
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ei ry ef 4 Ck, rO hat 
- 2 —1w a se ae 7 
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p~ 22 OZ Pah GX 


See page 288 for O.A.T. Test Material 
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February Competent Typist Test 


(To compute speed, note the number indicated at the end of the last line you copied completely and add 1 for each additional § strokes typed. To get gross 
speed, divide total by number of minutes; or, to get net speed, subtract 10 for each error before dividing by number of minutes.) 


Words 


One day Phyllis found some fresh fox 
tracks in the bed of the creek and thought 
it would be fun to follow them. She donned 
her warmest clothes, put on her snowshoes, 
and started out. Her brother Berry saw her 
and shouted that she should not go too far. 
She saw him wave an arm around the sky; 
but, to her eyes, it seemed perfectly clear, 
and she soon forgot his warning. 


The tracks ran along the creek and some- 
times broke into confused circles as though 
the little creature had stopped to play. 
Now and then the tracks divided, and she 
had to decide which ones to follow. On and 
on she wandered, so intent on her tracking 
that she was actually startled when she 
finally came upon the live fox she was 
looking for. He appeared suddenly from 
behind a billow of snow, stared at her for a 
moment, and then ran away across the 
prairie. She dashed after him, even though 
she knew she could never catch him. She 
thought that maybe she could track him 
to his fox hole. Farther and farther she 
went, without any attention to time or 
even to direction. 


It must have been an hour later before 
the fox was completely lost from sight. It 
was then that she noticed the shadows 
were no longer blue. Looking up at the sky, 
she was dismayed to see that it also had 
changed, for now it was gray and overcast 
and there was a ring around the sun. She 
knew what that meant. There was no time 
to lose. Already little puffs of wind were 
raising the fine snow and driving it along 
the ground like smoke. She must hurry 
home before the storm, but she did not 
know which way home was. The creek she 
had followed was nowhere in sight, so she 
decided to go back on her tracks until she 
struck it—and hurry. 


Adapted from pages of the novel, “Ride Out Singing,” 
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7 
16 
25 
33 
42 


219 
227 
235 
244 
252 
261 
269 
277 
286 
295 
302 
310 
318 
326 
335 
340 


Words 


As she retraced her steps, she knew she 
was in a desperate spot; for, if she did not 
find the creek, she might never get home. 
After a while the bite of the cold became 
so great that she stopped to wind the 
muffler around her face and neck so that 
only her eyes were exposed. Suddenly the 
creek bed opened at her feet. But then a 
new doubt assailed her, she did not know 
which way to turn. To turn the wrong way 
now would be fatal, for the creek might 
only lead her farther and farther away 
from home. After much thought she de- 
cided that she must turn left. That would 
mean facing the storm, but it could not be 
helped; and, if she kept down in the bed of 
the creek, she ought to find a little shelter. 


The going was a little better down where 
she was now, but the creek wound about 
so much it was going to be double the 
distance. If only she could rest for a minute, 
get out of the wind for a breathing space. 
Every now and then she rubbed her face, 
fearing some part of it might be frozen. She 
finally had to rest for a moment. She really 
wanted to lie down and sleep, but she knew 
better than that. With all her will power 
she forced herself to stay on the alert. Now 
and then she felt a terrible fear that she 
had turned the wrong way after all. It took 
all her courage to fight back panic and keep 
up the battle she was waging against 
the storm. 


She suddenly stopped in her tracks as 
she heard a pistol shot. She knew someone 
was looking for her, and life flowed back 
into her limbs. She shouted for help again 
and again, and finally there was an answer- 
ing call. Out of the dark shadows emerged 
the figure of her brother, and she threw her 
arms about him. She was saved! 


348 
357 
365 
374 
381 
389 
397 
406 
415 
423 
431 
439 
446 
455 
463 
472 


482 


490 
498 
505 
514 
524 
532 
541 
550 
559 
567 
576 
585 
594 
603 
610 
613 
620 
629 
637 
646 
655 
663 
672 


678 


(If necessary, repeat from the beginning to complete a ten-minute test.) 
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by Alice F. Loomis, published by Whittlesey House ($2.50) 
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139 


146 
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Transcribing Speed Practice 





(The material below is the same 
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(Aon Ctr gh 7 255 


as the C.T. Test across the page, and it is 
and from shorthand. Compute your rate on this word-counte 


rovided so that you can test and compare yo 
material in the same way you do when typing the C.T.) 


ee a ors 





ur speeds of typing from print 
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0. A.T. 


Typewriting Test 
Instructions 


The Junior Test is a one-page plain 
copy test, for which typists are eligible 
as soon as they are able to copy the ma- 
terial without errors. Unless specifically 
instructed here, the candidate may use 
either single or double space in typing 
these tests, whichever will give the better 
arrangement to the copy being typed. 
Headings are to be centered. 

Since the purpose of the O.A.T. is to 
focus attention early on professional typ- 
ing standards, all work should be done 
with a good ribbon and should show an 
even touch and clear, clean typing, well 
arranged as to margin, centering, and 
alignment. 

Erasures or typographical errors will 
disqualify a test, but all tests may be 
practiced as often as necessary to secure 
the desired result up to the day of re- 
ceiving the next month’s material. 


Senior Test 


Typists must have qualified at 40 words 
a minute to be eligible for the Senior 
Test, although the test itself does not 
have to be typed at that rate because it 
involves problems of arrangement or pro- 
duction. 

Besides being a problem in arranging 
typewritten matter, the copy given here 
for the Senior O.A.T. Test will provide 
a yardstick to measure your production 
skill. Whether you are a beginner or have 
had three months, six months, a year, or 
two years of experience, you will find in 
these tables some standard that will apply 
to your own work. 

If you think that you can improve the 
readability of the data by changing the 
arrangement of the copy, you are at liberty 
to do so. 

If you follow the style used here, be 
sure to watch your spacing and alignment 
so as to keep the columns distinct. 

Before you hand in your paper, see 
that your name and school address ap- 
pears in the upper left-hand corner of the 
page, and make note (in minutes) of 
the time required to type the test. 


(Note to teachers: Check students’ work 
carefully against these directions and the 
copy shown here. Try not to submit work 
that violates these directions or good 
typing arrangement.) 





All clubs of test papers should be ac- 
companied by a typewritten list of names 
to expedite checking and assure accuracy 
in making out certificates. February copy 
is good as membership tests for O.A.T., 
C.T., and O.G.A.,, 


March, 1952, issue. 


until receipt of the 
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(See page 235 for O. G. A. Tests.) 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


(Center, in all caps, the title of the following article, and type the copy in double spacing, indenting 
the numbered paragraphs both sides.) 


ORGANIZATION. “Any job worth 
doing is worth doing well” is a well- 
known adage. The best way to do a 
job is to organize it so as to utilize 
your time to the best possible advan- 
tage. A few simple rules of organiza- 
tion for any task should be: 


1. Determine when you _ should 
finish the task and how-much time 
you can allot to its completion. 


2. Estimate the amount of time 
you will need for the task, and set 
aside definite times when you can be 
sure of concentrating without inter- 
ruption. 

3. Leave a margin of time. Do not 
wait until the last minute. 


4. Alter your plans only if it will 
obviously be advantageous to do so. 
Changing your plans haphazardly 
will cause confusion and loss of time, 


Success depends, in great part, on 
accomplishment. Accomplishment de- 
pends on ability, ambition, and organ- 
ization. Omitting any one of these 
prerequisites will seriously hamper any 
man’s success. Ability comes from 
intelligence, education, and experience. 
Ambition depends on human circum- 
stances. Organization, however, is noth- 
ing more than utilizing ability, ambition, 
and will power to get the most ac- 
complished in the least time and with 
the least effort—W. Nye Smith, Jr. 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


(See instructions, column 1) 


PRODUCTION STANDARDS IN A CENTRAL DEPARTMENT 


MACHINE TRANSCRIBERS: 


Cyclometer Lines 


Words a Approx. Number 


Units** Elite 5” Minute of Cylinders 
Most difficult At least 2 years *200 800 25-30 g 
Middle difficult Atleast 1 year 250 1000 35-40 12 
Routine work Beginners without 125 500 15-20 4 
experience 
After 3 months 200 800 25-30 9 
STATISTICAL TYPISTS (Tabulating) : 
Time on Size of No. of 
Job No. of Columns Sheets Carbons Minimum Production Expected 
6months 4 full 914”x 14” Upto20 75cyclometer units daily, or 30 
sheets daily 
6months 12 full, with 17” x 24” Upto20 75cyclometer units daily, or 40 


main and side 
headings 


GENERAL TYPISTS: 


Straight copy work 


Filling in letters from easily read matter 
4-line address, Gentlemen & date—1 carbon 


4-line address, Gentlemen & date, and one 


fill-in in body—1 carbon 


Envelopes from easily read matter— 
4 lines 


With “Attention of” 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIBERS: 


Beginners 
Experienced 


minutes a sheet 


Time on Minimum Production 
Job Expected 
Beginners 50 words a minute 
3 months 70-80 words a minute 
Beginners 2 a minute 
3 months 3 a minute 
Beginners 1 a minute 
3 months 2 a minute 
Beginners 3 a minute 
3 months 4-5 a minute 
Beginners 2 a minute 
3 months 3-4 a minute 


Words a Minute 


Dictated at Transcribed 
90 22 
120 30-40 


* This is minimum expected. Some produce 250 on most difficult work after three 


years. 


‘ 


** One standard cyclometer unit equals 240 key strokes. 
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MEDICAL TESTIMONY 


The court reporter must have a knowledge of basic medical terms 


by Charles Lee Swem 


Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court 


OU ARE REPORTING your 

first personal injury case. You 
have learned from what the at- 
torney told the jury that the 
plaintiff, while crossing a street, 
was sideswiped by an automobile 
and fell to the ground. When she 
was taken to the hospital and 
examined, she was found to have 
black and blue marks over the left 
shin bone, a bruise or two on her 
back, and a bump on her head. A 
very simple case—you think! 


A PHYSICIAN takes the witness 
stand—a very eminent specialist, 
representing the injured woman. 
Her attorney examines the doctor 
first, as to his medical education, 
and then asks: 

“Now, doctor, after examining 
the plaintiff, tell the jury your 
diagnosis, as well as your prog- 
nosis. 

Instantly he replies, as if in a 
hurry to get away to another 
patient, “I found that she had suf- 
fered severe contusions over the site 
of her left tibia; there were lacera- 
tions and some ecchymosis in the 
region of her lumbosacral spine, 
with an involvement of the left 
sacroiliac.” 

“Doctor, what is ecchymosis?” 

“Ecchymosis? Why that is the ex- 
travasation of blood beneath the 
subcutaneous tissue.” 

But that is not all yet. 

“How about the injury to the 
head, doctor? You haven't told us 
about that. Is that a serious in- 
jury?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. I find that 
there is a history of unconscious- 
ness in the patient for three seconds 
after the injury, from which I must 
deduce that she suffered a concus- 
sion of the brain, the symptoms of 
which have persisted until this 
date. It is my opinion that she is 
suffering from a _ postconcussion 
syndrome.” 


THAT IS THE WAY it comes to the 
shorthand reporter in the majority 
of the cases that he reports in a big 
city court. Possibly half the 
testimony will deal with the nature 
of the injuries suffered. 

While there will be many special- 
ties of language that the reporter 
will have to learn, there is one 
specialty that he should be familiar 
with before he reports his first case 
—medical terminology. 

Yet, once mastered, it is probably 
less difficult than many other 
specialties. Doctors follow pretty 
much the beaten track, especially 
in their description of anatomy and 
medicine. 

The shorthand reporter need not 
necessarily understand everything 
the doctor says, but he must recog- 
nize the terms sufficiently to spell 
them and to know to what region 
of the body the doctor refers. The 
names of the bones should be fa- 
miliar, the common symptoms aris- 
ing from injury, and the major 
anatomical structures—all of which 
may be learned from a_ nursing 
handbook, a very elementary book 
on anatomy, or perhaps preferably 
from special court-reporting texts, 
such as the Smither’s medical man- 
uals and the new Dictation for the 
Medical Secretary by Berger and 
Byers. 


As A PRACTICAL OBSERVATION, let me 
point out that there is always an 
educating and enlightening process 
in almost every medical case. The 
juror must understand as well as 
the reporter, and the average juror 
knows little or nothing about medi- 
cal language. The plaintiff's at- 
torney always seeks to elicit from 
the medical experts the most tech- 
nical language in order to impress 
the jury with the seriousness of the 
injury, in the hope of receiving 
greater money damages. On the 
other hand, the object of the de- 
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fendant’s lawyer is to break down 
these technical words into every- 
day language to minimize the in- 
juries. As a result, many things 
that may not be immediately under- 
standable will be cleared up for 
the jury and the reporter before the 
case is finished. 

For instance, listen to the de- 
fendant’s attorney: 

“Doctor, you said that, just be- 
cause she lost consciousness for a 
few seconds, she suffered a con- 
cussion of the brain and therefore 
displays this postconcussion syn- 
drome. Is that right?” 

“Well, yes,” replies the doctor. 

“And what is a concussion of the 
brain, doctor?” 

“Well, it is usually conceived of 
as the rupture of the many minus- 
cule blood vessels of the brain.” 

“Oh, come, come, doctor,” ad- 
monishes the defendant's attorney. 
“Isn't it just a shaking up of the 
brain? In fact, isn’t that what a 
prize fighter gets when he is 
knocked out?” 

“True,” the doctor must admit. 

“And how about this postconcus- 
sion syndrome? Can you see it?” 

“No; it cannot be seen.” 

“And, just between the jury and 
us, doctor,” persists the lawyer, 
“doesn't that consist of the pattern 
of the complaints that she has, or 
says she has—this nervousness she 
talks about, and her worry? You 
don’t know whether she suffers 
these things or not; you have to take 
her word for it, don’t you?” 

And, actually, that is “postcon- 
cussion syndrome” in the minds of 
all defendants’ lawyers. 


Tuis system of clarifying technical 
terms works perfectly for both the 
reporter and the jury. The plaintiff's 
attorney adds to the broadening of 
our knowledge of medical terms; 
the defendant’s counsel contributes 
to our understanding of them. 
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Charles Lee Swem 


Louis J. Mild 


Experts on Shorthand 


aud, F6 


Let these experts be your pattern for perfect posture 


by A. E. Klein, Ph.D. 


REMEMBER PAMELA ROG- 
| ERS very well. She was always 
excited about studying shorthand; 
but, when she was taking dictation, 
you would never guess by looking 
at her that she had the slightest in- 
terest in the subject. Pamela used 
to sit with her left hand supporting 
her chin and the fingers of her right 
hand pinching the pen. At the last 
moment, her left hand would jerk 
loose and hurriedly dart down to 
the corner of the notebook to turn 
the page. Sometimes her hand 
missed its mark; or, if it succeeded, 
the fingers would fumble awkward- 
ly for the corner and a few words 
of the dictation might be lost. In 
addition, Pamela complained con- 
stantly of the tired and numb feel- 
ing in the fingers of her right hand. 

Another girl also comes to mind. 
I can still vividly see Elaine Tuttle, 
who used to crouch over her note- 
book until it was all but lost from 
sight and her back looked like a 
crescent moon. 


It’s TRUE THAT YOU CAN LEARN to 
write shorthand in almost any po- 
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sition, including those just de- 
scribed. Some positions, however, 
are likely to lead to permanent 
harm to your body or to the under- 
mining of your health, to say 
nothing of your appearance. Sitting 
hunched over your work soon be- 
comes a habit. Then the most 
stylish of clothes can’t give grace to 
a stooped, round-shouldered figure. 
To curve your spine and cramp 
your chest muscles so as to make 
breathing difficult for hours each 
day is certainly not the best posture 
for taking dictation. Neither is pen 
pinching, which is likely to lead to 
a severe case of writer’s cramp and, 
incidentally, is also a cause of poor 
shorthand penmanship. 

If you would preserve your 
health, you stenographers and sec- 
retaries, my advice to you is to sit up 
straight, lean slightly forward with 
your weight on your left arm, and 
leave your right arm free for writ- 
ing. The posture and hand positions 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations of Messrs. Dupraw, Swem, 
and Mild, three of the greatest liv- 
ing writers of Gregg shorthand, are 
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Martin J. Dupraw 


good ones for students to imitate. 
If you are inclined to bend over 
vour notebook when taking dicta- 
tion, it may be because you are 
nearsighted. You should have your 
vision tested and your eyes fitted 
with glasses or have your present 
Remember, you 
have but one body and one pair of 


lenses changed. 


eyes, which can never be replaced. 
Do everything possible to keep 
them in the best of condition. 


THE PRESERVATION of your eyesight 
brings to mind the problem of 
transcribing shorthand notes. If 
possible, all transcribing of notes 
should be done with the head fac- 
ing forward in the direction of the 
typewriter. This is sometimes re- 
ferred to as “forward reading.” If 
you twist your head to the side and 
look downward for hours at a time, 
you will strain head, neck, and eyes, 
in addition to making unnecessary 
typing errors. This may be remedied 
to some extent by the use of a copy- 
holder placed to the side of the 
machine or, perhaps better yet, a 
holder that can be placed directly 
behind your typewriter. 

Proper lighting and the use of a 
dark purple ink for taking notes are 
two other factors you should keep 
in mind to help protect your eyes. 


IN suMMARY, I suggest the follow- 
ing guide to good health for all sec- 
retaries: Sit straight, with your 
body in a_ comfortable (not 
cramped) position; hold your pen 
firmly with the fingers fairly 
straight (no pen pinching); obtain 
a device that will enable you to 
use forward reading when transcrib- 
ing your shorthand notes; use a 
dark-colored ink that will stand out 
on the page of your notebook; and 
see that you have proper lighting. 























Where there’s a Will... 


by Edith M. Dean 


« - . there’s supposed to be a way. But what do 


you do when there are three wills against yours? 
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- l.KNOWS THE VALUE of 
manne She can be _ objective 
about her work. (Lucy promised herself 
to study her job—page 242, column 1, 
line 7.) 

2. ARRIVES A FEW MINUTES AHEAD of 
the boss. This gives her time to have 
her routine duties done and the mail 
sorted when the boss arrives. (She was 
early this morning—page 242, column 1, 
line 25.) 

3. Is PLEASANT TO ALL her co-workers 
(Lucy had always been pleasant to Jim- 
my—page 242, column 2, line 1.) 

4. Must BE sure that all the day’s 
mail is sent out that day. This means 
that she does not leave uncollected mail 
in her basket if it is not ready at the 
time of the last collection. (Often she 
had walked to the post office herself to 
mail a last-minute letter—page 242, col- 
umn 2, line 2.) 

5. REALIZES THE VALUE of an attrac- 
tive appearance. (She knew that her 
crisp white collar and just-shined shoes 
gave her a well-groomed look—page 242, 
column’ 2, line 8.) 

6. Does Not LEAVE her personal be- 
longings around on top of the desk or 
file. She puts her purse in a safe place. 
(After putting her hat and purse away— 
page 242, column 2, line 10.) 

7. KNows THE IMPORTANCE of keep- 
ing her desk locked so that postage, pet- 
ty cash, her pens, etc., are kept safe. 
she unlocked her desk—page 242, col- 
umn 2, line 11.) 

8. KNows SHE MUST BE READY for dic- 
tation on an instant’s notice, so she keeps 
notebook and pen within easy hare. 
(placed her shorthand notebook and pen 
in their customary places—page 242, col- 
umn 2, line 12.) 

9. CLEANS HER TYPEWRITER and cov- 
ers it before she leaves at night. Repair- 
men say that the dust in the air is the 
real “gremlin” of the typewriter. (and 
uncovered her typewriter—page 242, 
column 2, line 13.) 

10. Is A GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. (she 
dusted the desk—page 242, column 2, 
line 15.) 

1l. Is READY FOR THE MESSENGER 
when he arrives. (get the money for the 
boss's milk and put it right by my ap- 
pointment pad—page 242, column 2, 
lines 15-16. ) 

12. Knows THAT sHE sHouLD make 
written reminders of important duties. 
(Then on the pad . . . Lucy wrote in 
large letters MILK—page 242, column 2, 
line 17.) 

13. REALIZES THAT MAKING A MEMO 
really accomplishes nothing. She remem- 
bers to “follow through.” (She must ar- 
range an appointment—page 243, col- 
umn 1, line 2.) 


IN LAST MONTH’S ISSUE you read Miss Leffingwell’s story—“A 
First Birthday.” You looked for the thirty-eight secretarial techniques 
mentioned in the story. How many did you find? We are listing them 
all here—those little things that make a secretary a good secretary. 


A Good Secretary... 


14. KNows THAT sHE will be more 
likely to get an appointment at a time 
suitable for her boss if she calls as early 
as possible. (She would make that call 
at once—page 243, column 1, line 4.) 

15. MAKES SURE THAT THE Boss will 
be able to keep appointments she makes 
for him. (she would check Mr. Smith’s 
appointment pad—page 243, column 1, 
line 5.) 

16. REALIZES THAT THE CONDITION of 
the boss’s desk reflects the efficiency of 
the secretary. (Lucy sharpened his pen- 
cils, filled his desk pen—page 243, col- 
umn 1, line 7.) 

17. KNows THAT FAILING to turn the 
boss’s appointment pad to the current 
date may cause him to overlook appoint- 
ments. (and, turning his appointment 
pad to today’s date—page 243, column 1, 
line 8.) 

18. REMEMBERS THAT HER employer's 
engagements must be recorded on his 
appointment ie as well as on hers. 
(she recorded the appointment on Mr. 
Smith’s pad—page 243, column 1, line 
12.) 

19. KNows IT IS HER DUTY to see that 
appointments are not only made but 
kept. (Lucy wrote, “Remind Mr. Smith 
that he should leave now to meet Mr. 
Jones”—page 243, column 1, line 14.) 

20. BELIEVES THAT A MESSAGE PAD 
and a pencil go with the phone like 
cheese with apple pie. (Lucy put her 
well-sharpened pencil and notepad be- 
side the two phones—page 243, column 
1, line 16.) 

21. Works OUT A CAREFUL SYSTEM 
of handling the mail and then habitual- 
ly follows this procedure. (and began 
to sort the mail—page 243, column 1, 
line 19.) 

22. Is ALERT, ADAPTABLE, and poised. 
Many secretaries almost always take dic- 
tation with notebook on knee. (Lucy was 
quite used to writing with her notebook 
poised on her knee—page 243, column 2, 
line 18.) 

23. ACCUSTOMS HERSELF to all sorts of 
variations in dictation. She can meet 
the situation, whatever it may be. (Lucy 
was familiar with the way Mr. Smith 
dictated—page 243, column 2, line 21.) 

24. Doesn’T TALK about her boss’s 
idiosyncrasies. It’s amazing how such 
stories travel, and often right back to the 
ears of the boss. (she had never told 
anyone that her boss dictated most of his 
letters with his back to her—page 243, 
column 2, line 23.) 

25. KNows THAT THE BOSS is con- 
cerned with what he is dictating and 
not with her own ability to get it down. 
That, she realizes, is her responsibility. 
(he never once looked to see how Lucy 
was getting along, and Lucy didn't ex- 
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pect him to—page 243, column 2, line 
26. ) 

26. ENTERS THE BOSS'S OFFICE €X- 
pecting that the dictation will begin in- 
stantly. (Lucy marched right in, her 
pen and notebook ready—page 244, col- 
umn 1, line 3.) 

27. Is READY FOR CHANGES her boss 
may make in his dictation. She uses the 
circled letters A, B, C, or figures, to indi- 
cate in her notes where a substitution is 
to be made. (Lucy was glad she knew 
how to show corrections in her shorthand 
notes—page 244, column 1, line 11.) 

28. THINKS OF SHORTHAND as a tool— 
a swift and ready tool. (She was glad 

. she had some excess shorthand skill 
—page 244, column 1, line 14.) 

29. ACQUAINTS HERSELF with the 
words and phrases used frequently in 
her line of work. (she was keeping a list 
of these terms and the correct shorthand 
outlines for them—page 244, column 1 
line 22.) 

30. TAKES THE INITIATIVE in securing 
needed help. (Maybe, if Mr. Russell isn't 
too busy, Lucy decided, he might be 
willing to give me some suggestions— 
page 244, column 2, line 5.) 

31. MAKES AN EFFICIENT and good- 
natured attack on all work assigned to 
her. (She would concentrate on improv- 
ing in her role as Mr. Russell's secretary 
—page 244, column 2, line 7.) 

32. Is THERE TO ANSWER the buzzer— 
not out for morning coffee! (Lucy heard 
the buzzer—page 244, column 2, line 
13. ) 

33. MAKES FULL USE OF A Trip to her 
employer's desk. She does not run back 
om forth with single items of business. 
(and picked up her notebook and pen 
with one hand, Mr. Smith’s mail with 
the other—page 244, column 2, lines 13- 
14.) 

34. KNows THAT THE BUZZER means 
NOW! (and headed for his office—page 
244, column 2, line 15.) 

35. HeELPs HER EMPLOYER handle rush 
items first. (She put the mail, carefully 
arranged with the air-mail letters on 
top—page 244, column 2, line 16.) 

36. Is sURE TO INFORM EMPLOYER of 
appointments she has made for him. 
(and called his attention to the three 
o'clock appointment she had made for 
him with Mr. Jones—page 244, column 2, 
line 18.) 

37. KNows HOW TO ACCEPT PRAISE 
and blame. (Lucy smiled and thanked 
him—page 244, column 2, line 27.) 

38. TAKES DICTATION WITH A PEN 
rather than a pencil because notes writ- 
ten in ink are easier to read, don't 
smudge, and a pen never needs sharpen- 
ing. (Lucy’s pen flew over the page— 
page 244, column 2, line 29.) 


, 
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Irving Brush writes shorthand at 220 words a minute 


One of America’s 


FASTEST 


Shorthand Writers 


OME PEOPLE can do more than one thing at 
one time. Witness Irving Brush, who besides being 
a teacher is also a shorthand reporter and recently be- 
came one of the 18 persons in the United States to 
win a 220 Certificate. (That's 220 words a minute! ) 

Now one of the fastest shorthand writers in the 
country, Mr. Brush started his career as a predental 
student. But plans change; and, after two years, he 
enrolled in Gregg College. This time he was in the 
right field: Starting where all beginners start, he 
worked his shorthand speed up to 200 words a minute, 
won the coveted Diamond Medal, graduated from the 
College, and became a free-lance reporter. 

Most people would be content with these achieve- 
ments, but not Mr. Brush. He asked himself, what 
next, and then went on to win the 220 Certifiicate that 
he now holds. 

At present, he teaches at Gregg College in the 
mornings and puts in the rest of his day with the Sul- 
livan Reporting Service of Chicago, for whom he does 
all types of reporting—court, convention, conference, 
and deposition. And Mrs. Brush, to complete the 
picture, is also a reporter. 








SORRY AND GLAD LETTERS 


(Continued from page 274) 





now our goods will be shipped out as efficiently as 
is possible with no more customer complaints. 
Best regards. 


Cordially yours, 


Jim Burke is one of the boys in the organization 
whom your boss has watched progress from office boy 
to his present job. Your boss's letter is, therefore, 
quite informal and intimate. When he hears of the 
appointment of Walter Carey to the board of directors 
of his company, he asks you to write the letter; but, in 
this case, you must be more formal. 


Dear Mr. Carey: 

It was with pleasure that I read in the Tribune 
of your appointment to the board of directors of 
your company. 

My heartiest congratulations! I know from my 
years of association with you that this is a well- 
Your com- 
pany is also to be congratulated on its wise choice. 


deserved recognition of your value. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Then, one morning Jack McCarthy comes into the 
Office with a broad smile on his face and a box of 
cigars under his arm. All the men receive a cigar, 
even Joe, the office boy. Why? Jack is the proud 
father of twin boys. Your boss feels that something 
special has to be done about this. After a moment of 
thought and a conference with you, he asks you to 
write a letter to Jack. 


Dear Jack: 

Your office friends join me in again congratulat- 
ing you and Mrs. McCarthy on the arrival of not 
one, but two, sons and heirs. We know how proud 
and happy you are. 

Because this is a very special event, we want to 
do our bit in starting the young men off in the right 
direction. We are, therefore, enclosing two $100 
U. S. Government Savings Bonds made out to John 
McCarthy, Jr. and Harold McCarthy. 

Good luck to them and you! 


Cordially yours, 


HERE YOU HAVE SEEN DIFFERENT TYPES of sympathy and 
congratulation letters. Each one refers to a specific 
situation and uses the style and form that particular 
situation demands. Each letter, how€ver, is simple, 
sincere, and brief. Don’t write flowery letters. They 
are apt to give the impression of insincerity. Be spon- 
taneous in your writing, and your letters will reflect 
your true feelings. 

In one of the coming letter-writing articles, the 
thank-you notes for letters of sympathy and congratu- 
lation will be taken up. 
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anienn tne” 
Shoemaker 4_-47~—— 
Siegel _ “~~_— 
Simmons =—> 
Simon -gt——— 
Simpson —4—=_ 
Sinclair p  A@_@ 
Skinner 25>—_— 
Sloan € ve 
Smith 2—<~ 
Snyder a. 
Solomon Ze 
Spencer é. 
Stacey 4 

Stafford Ye 


Stanford A- 
Stanley P toatl 


Stern a 
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Stevens 
Steward ‘22/7 
Stone A— 
Straus +B 
Stuart 27~ 
Sulliven 

Swift 


Toft 4 
Taylor Z— 
Temple io 


Terry A” 
Thomas Ae 


Thompson a of 
Thornton PO ae 


Turner #— 


Underwood ._f 
Ulrich ty 


a 
Underhill @ U~ 


Upton lm 


Vailonm— 


Valentine 


Vance ale 
Vanderlip 2 7 


Van Dyke oy 
Van horn 
Vaughan Z 
Waddington Pe 
Walker ~—~— 
Wallace 27 
Walsh AW 

Word BY 

Watson 22 

White oa 

Williams .> ~—? 
Wilson a2 4 
Winslow >¢_e 
Winter Yate 

Wolf mz 

Wood —— 
Woodruff pO ef 
Wright —A~ 

Yates aD 

Young #& 


Zimmerman > a — ee 
(The End) 
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How to Make 
INVISJ8Le 
Erasures 





With a few feather-light 
strokes, a Rush FybRglass 
Eraser removes the last 
trace of an incorrect char- 
acter — makes it easy for 
you to erase and still keep 
your typing clean and pro- 
fessional-looking. 
Colorful plastic holder 
uses long-life propel-repel 
refills. It must satisfy you 
— or your money back. 


RUSH- 


~ fF YBRGLASS 
ERASER 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
name of dealer to 








The Eraser Co., Inc. 
104 S. State St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 














Don’ t File It —HANG IT! 


‘m Oxford PENDAFLEX 
‘HANGING FOLDERS 
| Cut Filing Costs 


| 20% or More! 
Folders hang by 
hooks on frame 









Frame fits. in 
file drawer 


Instant 
reference to 
every folder! 


Send for Catalog 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Clinton Road > 


(Continuing “The Answer Woman 
Says” from page 263) for the pro- 
noun him, it would be better to say, “I 
will give it to the person who arrives first.” 

Q. Wuicu 1s correct: “decision of 
the judges” by “decision of the judge’s” 
(one judge )?—A. D. H. 

A. The double possessive is established 
usage, although it really is illogical. Thus, 
it is pe rmissible to say “the decision of 
the judge’s.” However, “the decision of 
the judge” means exactly the same thing 
and is the form that we should prefer. 


Q. I AM PUZZLED as to whether to use 
the singular or plural verb in the sen- 
tence: “We note that the signatures of 
any one of the foregoing (is, are) to be 
recognized on withdrawals.” Which form 
is correct?—A. M. W. 

A. You could have written the 
tence either “We note that the signature 
of any one of the foregoing is to be recog- 
nized on withdrawals,” or “We note that 
the signatures of the foregoing are to be 
recognized on withdrawals.” In other 
words, any one is singular in construction. 


sen- 











Garden City, N. Y. 
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“Of course there isn't any writing on 
| them—I'm only practicing.” 





Key to the Transcription 
Teaser on Page 284 


Dear Classmate : 


Orders for our senior class rings must be 
placed by February 15. (We really should 
have ordered them on February 1.) {1} 

The H. T. {4} Holbrook Co., which has 
supplied rings to the senior classes for sev 
eral years, has quoted us a price of $5.50 
{5}—a price actually lower than that paid 
by the class of 1951 at Central H. 8.! (2) 
Isn’t that almost unbelievable in this day 
of h.e.l.? {2} 

In order to take advantage 
brook Co.’s {6} quotation, 
|} chairman, Peg Brady, must have your order 
| accompanied by your full payment, by 

p.m. (3) on February 14. 

Is it too optimistic to hope that our order 
will represent 99.9 {5} per cent of the class? 
Yours for a fine last term 
| at Central High, 


of the Hol- 
however, our 
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FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


USE THt Lehoody 


METAL 


COPYHOLDER 


ONE PIECE * All 





ONLY 


2 th 


Packed 6 to 


Holds Any Copy 
in Full View 


the carton 


The Liberty Copyholder is a simple 
easy-to-use prop. Its balanced de- 
sign holds all copy in full-view at 
sight level. Handsome grey finish, 
size 7 inches wide, 92 inches high, 
with 5-inch base. 

Every office desk can afford one. 
It's Durable, Economical and Effi- 
cient. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 








are 
You a new reader? 


Every month Today’s Secretary brings 
you articles on personal grooming, what 
to wear to work, tips on how to file 
more easily and accurately, how to write 
business letters on your own, and many 


other interesting and informative articles 


for the secretary and the secretary-to-be. 


Today's Secretary is a magazine that 
will help you do your job more effec- 
tively and efficiently. If you are not yet 
a regular subscriber, fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today. First copies 


will be rushed to you! 








” sei pls rt a a Nar ie in 


TODAY’S SECRETARY 
330 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y 


Please enter my subscription for 2 years at 
$4 [) 1 year at $2.50 (J 


Enclosed find payment of $ 


Name 

City Zone 
State 

Secretary Nonsecretary 


801 








Double-Duty Dictation 


by DR. RUSSELL J. HOSLER 





3 
fare 
me :F 
a 
fe A 





DUTY ONE: To review the phrasing principles. Note the many phrases 
in the Gregg Simplified listings. Instead of adding miscellaneous single 
words for preview practice on Letter 2, we are repeating some of the 
same phrases found in Letter 1 so as to give you extra practice on these 


frequently used expressions. 
words in italics. 


The shorthand key is provided by the 


DUTY TWO: To build speed in writirg. Practice the preview phrases, 


then 


the letters from dictation at faster and faster rates. 


The 


word count is given every 20 “average” words. 


Dear Mr. Wilson: Thank you for your 
letter that we received this morning 
in which you state that you are in the 
market?” for a hot-water heater and 
that you would like to have informa- 
tion about the Nelson Water Heater.*” 
We are pleased to know of your in- 
terest in the Nelson. Unfortunately, at 
this time, we do not have a single“ 
one of these heaters in stock. However, 
we are expecting a new shipment to 
arrive within the next few*® days. 

We have had a very heavy demand 
for this particular heater during the 
past year, and we have found!” it 
most difficult to keep the Nelson in 
stock. As you know, there has been a 
shortage of water heaters of all'?° 
kinds, but this shortage has been par- 
ticularly acute with the Nelson. 
Throughout the past ten years, the 
Nelson has'#® become one of the most 
popular heaters on the market. 

You will be able to see from the 
information'®® given in the enclosed 
folder why the Nelson has gained such 
a fine reputation. We should like to 
call your'*® attention to the economy 
of operation of this fine heater. With 
the Nelson, you will be able to? 
have all the hot water you wish at the 
lowest possible cost. Tests show that 
the Nelson gives more hot water for??° 
the amount of gas it uses than any 
other heater now on the market. In 
addition, the Nelson is?4° so styled 
that it is an attractive unit whether 
it is placed in the basement, the bath- 
room, or any other?" part of the house. 

We shall be glad to notify you when 
our shipment arrives so that you can 
come in and see the?8® Nelson for 
yourself. If you are not able to come 
to our store to see this heater, we'll be 
glad to have a salesman*®® demonstrate 
it in your home. After you have seen it, 
we are sure that you will agree that this 
is the water®*° heater you want to own. 

Just use the enclosed card if there 
is any other product in our line about 
which you*49 would like information. 
We want you to know that it is a 
pleasure to serve you in any way we 
can. Very*®° truly yours, (362) 
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Dear Sir: This letter is in response to 
your advertisement in last evening's 
paper for a house on the West Side.*° 
As a result of my being transferred 
to an office in another city, we are 
forced to sell our house; and,*° from 
the information given in your adver- 
tisement, | am sure that it is exactly 
the type for which you®® are looking. 
It is located on the West Side, at 3047 
Washington Avenue. 

The house is*® a two-story, six-room 
brick house. There is an 18x25-foot 
living room with a_ beautiful _fire- 
place,!” a large dining room, an ultra- 
modern kitchen, three big bedrooms, 
and two baths. There is a full base- 
ment, part of which!*° has been made 
into a pine-panelled playroom that the 
whole family is sure to enjoy. You will 
find a complete!*® laundry in the base- 
ment, including an automatic washer 
and dryer. The furnace is an auto- 
matic! oi] burner. The cost of heat- 
ing is very low, due to the fact that the 
furnace operates very efficiently'®® as 
well as to the fact that the house is 
completely insulated. 

We feel that the location of our 
house? has a great many advantages. 
The neighborhood shopping center is 
just a little more than two blocks 
away,2° and the bus stop is less than 
one block from our front door. The 
West Side grade school and a new 
high school are within walking?*° dis- 
tance. The West Side swimming pool, 
golf course, and playgrounds are all 
close by, making our location one of 
the most? desirable in this city.  . 

To appreciate the house fully, it 
would, of course, be necessary for you 
to289 see it. We shall be glad to show 
it to you any evening this week. We 
prefer not to announce generally9®” 
that the house is for sale but, instead, 
to contact only those people who we 
feel would be sure to be interested®?° 
in the type of house that we have. 

It is necessary for us to sell as soon 
as possible, so we hope**® you will 
call us soon if you would like to see 
our property. Our telephone number 
is Locust 4020.3 Yours truly, (362) 
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Preferred — 


You have the best spot in the office when you’re sitting 
in front of an IBM Electric Typewriter. 


Your IBM works for you, requires only the lightest 
touch, and turns out work of first-class appearance. 




















Pat as : z 1 IBM, Dept. TS-5, 
No other typewriter is so saving of your time and effort, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
< Please send illustrated folders on 
your company’s money. ‘aaa meee oe 
! 
i | Name 
| 
e ) er | Company. 
Cleetiic ewrilers | 
: Address. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES . City _State 
| 
i 
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GLOSSARY 


PAGE 289 
composed 
dozens J4E ai 
confess 
somewhat 2-y 
especially 
secretly Pe ad 
seemly 
determined 
favorite 


zy 


peaceful 


shock A> 

terrific AL, 

unhurt aes 

sewer A 

particular 

roving 

stockades ~ 

local ucon—" 

cord LQ 

military _-¢ 2” 

willingly We 
PAGE 290 

pictured wa 

firearm aw2— 

officer 2. 

differently 

desperately 

arrival 

=f 

evident 

offered 

Normandy 

comparatively 

beachhead tH 

specifications 14 

evacuating 

chateaus Jd* 

numerous —a— 4 

discharged 

effiminote be 

unexciting 

definitely 

myself es 

quieter wo 
PAGE 293 

listened oe A 

without co 

resented 

career ies 

identified gb 

facial of 

encouragemont 

policy He 

resumed eed 

regularly ws? 

remarks 2-2-5 

qualifies 

icily ge 7 

suppressed al 

implication 

versatility 

valuavle 

delegate 

owed __.. 

304 


ae re 
disregord 


fo insisted 


PAGE 294 


meantime ae 


conveyed 

dismissal Free 
heed sw 

hired ao 
inactive 


-t) 
a 


coincidence 


incomplete Cr 
resentment an 
situation > al 
double 


atte Saat 

linoleum ~«_*<_so— 
PAGE 295 

hesitation ad 


obviously 

wearily 22 
sympathetically Ws? 
3— 


signature a, 
doubtfully yA 


human 


interrupted 


carried -os 
closer te 
practice 


controls on 
lifted 
distributed 
PAGE see 
~ attached 
spirits 


pre-employment 


Oeis— 


tardily LI 

* forwards yt 
belonged 
cradle ze, 
folded 


unanimous Ae 
incurable 
toward “<7 
relayed a of 
motioned —y 
occupied 

a 


ee 


studied 


budget g 
circumstances ye 
climbed 

consequently (2° 
PAGE 304 
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resort 
anxiously 3 


splendid 


batch 
palm 
emotion 


TF 
funeral 
fumed 
brushed & 


pension 


original 
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